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«Tf yu! ih, \ welng well know low to give vic gifts unto 
Janus n; bow much more #hall your Father which 
is in heaven give good: things to. them that ask him i 

Marr, vii 11. 


' Wury'a nian is firmly convinced of the colidity of the 


_ "— « ns & . Y- 


JL 


[glittering skies of hc EY) Lrblenas where 
you will=—ase what language * you may, and. you can- 
not find & niore_8ublime, beautiful, tefider and. affec- 
tionate; illustration.of- Jehovah's love toward his chil- 
[ dren, than our Savior has drawn—that of the love 
and kindness of a tender parent to the child of his 


position' he a8sumes—of the soundness 'of ' his argu- 

ments,” and: theclear truth of his assrtions, he will. 

always speak will 

plain, clear, simple,.and easlly-comprehended/ illus- 
truths.heg advances, and bring 

'to the conviction &f all. 

Thas'it "was with our adorable: 


e Wat great 
Teacher of mankind,,when' he-taught the children of 
men the 8ublime: tru} 


of his gospel—when he led 
them to'contemplate' the Father of our spirits, and | 
unfolded to them his all-glorious character. y 

He: was perfectly convinced of the truth of all he 
' tanght—not even' a shadow 'of a doubt was ta*his 
nind=he had received his high commission from 
God himself, and, therefore, all the bright and beau- 
| tiful things of creation—whether Sparkling in the 
zavens, blooming on the earth, or growing amid the 

rit ties. of 80cial ;liſ;farnished him with pleasing, 
sublime, simple.and forcible illustrations of his relt- | 
 gion.. He was not forced to roam into the fairy field | 
of faney, ant} pluck thereſrom flowers of romance and | | 
adorn and $et forth his truth. ' No; there 

vere enough- living realities aronmd_ him, ſurnished 
by-the 8ame gpirit that inspired the religion he taught. 

He gave vs, not mere cold speculations and dreamy 
fancies, but glorious iruths ; which, the more they-are 
warmed and nursed: bythe trusting heart, the more 
beautiful, pleasing and consoling do they become, as 
the growing intelligence; of the firs born increases 


trations. to 56 forth itfe 
t 


the mather's joy. - 
Our Savior was remarkable for selecting from. na- 
ture and Social. life; illugtrations of spiritual truth. — 
Lis emble ms, were bright and true, full of. expreSive 
eloquence and deep couriction—and made their way 


irresistibly to every heart; He thus illustrated truth 
—gave counci T-þ 987 men to conviet themselves— 

ministered. ths rel 
| the returnnig,pr digal,” 

Jn ur 16, he _ makes use of one [Pe X on ks 
and te; ender images to.set forth the loving kindness of; 
ur-heavenly Nr. It. comes home to. every heart 
{9 WY ver knew and valued the/tenc er care of a pas; 
rent; anc nd tc 6 parents thegivalr6s, it. is T volume of Fe, 


ors, ors, fiy res and! emblems, jathe 

[i + Tan us — Ns flowery gardens of 

h, | MOUT Wa, ng, of. ohio —on the. 

' grandeur. ls, the valleys|} 

Eee (0cd rivers, and the| 
41 


great plainness, He'then will use/ 


no eo 
_— 


heart. | © If ye then, being. evil, know how to give 
good. gifts unto your children, how much. more: Shall 
your Father which is'in heaven, give $908 things to 


| them that ask him Y 

Who can nieasure the height and' depth, "hs length 
and breadth of a kind parett's love? Who can fa- 
| thom the deep ocean of a mother's tenderness. for 
her child? Who can set bounds to her exertions.for 
the well being of her offspring? Who can limit the 
forgiveness she will extend to her son that may hare 
wandered into the mazes of error and folly? Who 
dare Say a tender mother's love will ever die, ever 
fail; ever be exhatlsted ? 
| The fabled fires of hel] cannot consume - nor the 
ſethean streams drown it. Tims is mighty. It hath 
the power to change, and kill much; 


© Power to change the pulses of the heart 
To'one dull throb of ceascless agony ;— 

To hush the sigh on the resigned hp 

And lock it in the heart ,—=ſreeze the hot tear, 
And bid it on the eye to hang forever— 


but hath no power to murder love. 

The eternal, all-pervading sprrit of the aniverse is 
love; the joy. of angels and the bliss of heaven, 1s 
love ; 'the perfecter of the'haman ont is love ; and 
the great and emphatic cothmand of Christianity 18 


to love. When in the heart it makes its home; and 
brings the [affections ander its sway, it canses us to 


look with tenderness on every child of God; to wisk 
well to all; to pray for the' holiness and bliss of all; 
and though the leopard may change its spots, and 
the eagle its plume, christan Tove'will remam the 
same, If here it canses us to pray and labor for the 
good of our fellows,/ # will, cause the same, if the 
Same is needed, when, we. are. around the. heavenly 
throne of God. And it will plant thorns amid the 
roses of heaven, if_ there we know..that any of our 
| loved ones are in hopeless ageny; yea; Such know- 


| ledge would .queneh every 8tar; from, our »ky of bliss, 
| and change the sweet streams of joy into the black, 


poisonous, waters of wretchedness and woe, ON 
But back 10 oar.text. | The blessed Jes me peaks, 
our. better friend, the'one "altogether kovely- Hear 
him "© 155 
"There were many parents ; zroxind him, who doubt- 
less loved. the plants of their, house, whose hearts 
yearned with paternal tenderness toward their chiN- 
ren... The giuless.Jesus addrewed them saying If 
x 800; ahall ask bread of any-of .you-that is-a/ father, 
will he give him a stone ? or if he as a fish will 
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THE UNIVERSALIST | 


give him a serpent ? or if he ask an egg, will he offer! 
him a scorpion*?” Rr /7 G 

"'Fhese are plain questions; they were addressed to 
the affections of every father; would they not one 
and all answer in the negative ? most certainly. For 


where is there a parent who if even a vile and erring 


1 


.child came to. him like the prodigal son, and, when 


nature was nearly exhausted by the cravings'of hun- 
ger, was to beg for bread or fish, where is there the 


| 80ulless fiend that, in mockery -of his thrilling agony, 
would offer that son a stone or a serpent? And when 


at the throne of mercy the awakened inner $hall fall 
and plead for heaven's bliss, will the All-wise give 
him, in mbckery of his agony, the fires of hell? and 
when he implores- for the nothingness of nonentity, 
will 'he give him an endless miserable .existence ? 
Let our Saviour answer. If ye fathers on earth, 
who are of erring natures, are possessed of goodness 
enough to give unto your children good gifts; how 
much MoRE $hall your Father which 1s in heaven, 


who 1s: altogether good, and doeth good, give good | 


things to them that ask him? _ 

But, 8ay you, there is a limited time in which to 
ask for gifts ſrom God—the errors may be s0 high as 
to bar the door of mercy against the pleader. Where, 
pray, 1s your authority for limiting the Holy One of 
Israel? What s8aith scripture ? * If they break my 
statutes and keep not my commandments, then will 
I visit their trangressions with the rod, and their in- 


1quity with stripes ; nevertheless my loving kindness | 


will I not utterly take from them, nor suffer my faith- 


ſulness to fail.” Again, © The Lord will not always 


chide, neither will he keep his anger forever.” And 
*' The Lord chasteneth for our profit, as a father chas- 
tiseth his child.” | 

But as our Savior has instituted the comparison 
between God and earthly parents, let us turn to it. — 
Let them that are fathers among ye gaze on this pic- 
ture for a moment—it 1s not fiction, .but the recollec- 
tion of reality. | 

Never did mother love, a child with purer. and 
deeper tenderness than. a nameless one of whom we 
are to speak did hers. She experienced whole ages of 
bliss while the smile of infancy rested on its lovely 
features ; ere its heart had known ought of guilt or its 
lips were polluted by the breath of an unholy thought. 
It s1ckened ; the rose and loveliness of health had de- 
parted ; the mother was there. | 


Phe tear was in her swollen eye, 
And pale and wan her cheek ; 
Her bosom heaved the tender sigh ; 

She would, but could not speak. 

She humbly knelt unto her God, 
And mentally she prayed— 

That He would kindly spare his rod, 
That this flower might not fade. 

T he Spirit of health returned, and, if partialism be 
true, grievously. cursed the' child, for. the child recov- 
ered from 1ts sickness, and lived many years aſter; 

. It mingled in the busy world, amid the temptations, 
vices, and sinful allurements of a- great city. The 
termpter came in the flowing cup, and weakness yield- 
ed.' He became-a drunkard; then came carelesness 
then idleness, then crime, then the' prison or flight. 


He flew from home and country, and herded with the hen! 


|-still'/her love and aid, and years went 8low)y on while © ** 


a broad-ocean divided them. He felt that the 8ands | ® 

of life were running low,,and he resolved to. brave £ ®. 
danger, that he might once more 8ee home, and die 
in his mother's - arms. She had, ' by her continuing 
kindness, made the heart of the child to yearn to- 
ward her, as her's did unto him, though it was far 
less intense. She wept for him as -one- living in a 
sepulchre—in utter loneliness, and 'foul_ corruption, 
He came, and as the foot pressed the threshold of 
his mother's home, reaso0n «deserted; her throne : he 


| fell on the: floor he had trod-in infancy, where! 1n- in- 


nocence and peace he had pased his: youthful Gays ; 
and since he had left that ark, he had been a weary 
dove, * o'er shoreless ocean Griven.;'-;:and now, when 
the whole world was dark to him, he: had: turned 't» 
the light of home ;* he greeted it a wretched maniac, 
Month on month rolled by ;- the wretched mother 
dwelt by his side; . he had 'not power, by. a single 
smile or. word, to ash-her forgit@ness ; and he' died! 

O what are the strong and thrillmg words that'can 
describe that mother's unutierable agony, when! she 
gazed on the clay cold corpse of her erring son!— 
There lay before her her blessing and her bane-—the 
cause of, many hours of purest: bliss, and many of 
deepest woe. He had erred, grievously erred, from 
duty and obedience ; he had'wronged'and injured his 
best friend on earth, and there he lay helpless—dead, 
W hat is now the mother's wich—@he mother's prayer! 
Hark ! Silence is.in heaven, and angels lay by their 
harps, hush their voices, and. bend} to- listen,ifor 2 
mother prays —ln the name of him who-on the eross 
forgave his murderers, holy.Father ! forgive my child; 
and may we meet where $orrow, sin, atid parting are 
not known. | | | 

Time went on. The grave was open, the body was 
placed therein, the last look was given, iczeles were on 
her heart, and she turned her feet towar#her home, a 
childless mother, a solitary wanderer oyer the waters 
of degolation=-a blasted tree amid'a thousand frumful 
ones. That was the hour for 'religion to come as 4 
comforter to her who like Naomi; cried, '* call me 
Mara, that is, bitter, for the Lord hath dealt very bit- 
terly with me; I have come home empty.” 


UG and a Savior;” and we also remember i.at his 
Þ nature is: Love, therefore his justice is the justice of 

lore, and' can require no more than lore will approve, 
_ attribute'of Justice is 0ue stream from his ſoun- 
tin of love. 


gow? if,” TI the objector, * they are both to be 
made. equal, what is to reward the mother for her tribu- 
ation, and long-suffering P  Ere we answer this, let 
vs ask, in "what does the fond mother take the most. 
delight ? ? what constitutes her most perfect bliss? We 
think all will respond' to this answer, —She derives 


the most happiness from the purity, virtue and peace . 


of her child, —to prove this, we ask, are not the hap- 
piest hours a mother enjoys, those ere her child be- 
comes tainted with sin ? and are not all her, fears at 
this tine of its life directed to this one point—that 
when it shall 89 into. the world.it will become sinfal ! 
zs,She is conscious that * virtue alone is happiness. be- 
low. Then it follows: that her best reward will be, 
o have her child res ored to. her, as pure and lovely 
i when 8he first . gazed upon it, and 8aw a beauty 
hat no other eye could ee, and ſelt a Joy. no othei 
than a mother's heart could feel. 


Whence came the strong, energetic and undying 

afection that the parent has for the child ? Who in- 
pired that love that causes her to spend long days 
ud weary, nights administering willingly to the wants 
of her helpless offspring !_ Where is the source of 
that spirit of devotion that keeps her beside her. 80n 
when the . whole world has deserted him—when in- 
famy's 8 dark mantle.is on him—when the whole herd 
haye gone, leaving, him a stricken deer, with many 
an arrow. in his breast, panting, and dying? What 
causes her to pluck the arrows, 8faunch the wounds, 
and lead him beside cool brooks? The God of love 
is the 80urce,. the giver, the inspirer of that. deep, 
trons, deathless aff2ction. If then. a drop can 
00 80 "much, will not an. ocean do more? If a ray 
cheers 80 vastly, will not the sun enliven_ more? 1f 
tle creature is/80 kind, 80 loving, and 80 forgiving, is 
wt the. Creator infinitely more $0? To say no, would 
make a drop. greater than the ocean—a ray to possess 
mre light than the sun, and man and woman to be 
wre benevolent,  kind/. and. merciſul than the God 
wer all.. "Remember that Jesus, the -sinless,-loving 
Tegus declared, f there 18 none good but ONE, that 18 
God,” God j 1s indeed LAOFE.. 
But here.we-shall meet with an objection, and ac- 
exation. The objection 1s this—we should not rea- 
1 80 strongly in matters of religion—religion is a 
miter of faith, not of reason.- Strange indeed. 

* Our rational nature—our Powers of reasoning, are 
the glory of our being, which display in great power 
the wisdom and goodness of God. Revelation is a 
preat. aid in developement of our noblest powers, as 
texercises them on the sublimest of all subjects. Tt 
Aings to. view glorious things, which though they 
| rich feed in thoughts to. the humblest mind, yet 

gther the 'mightiest intellect, and give em- 
ment to the noblest powers of the Soul. 


ts gloty of- our holy religion that she.came 


| 8 opirit of eternal wisdom, not to exalt eredulis 
| y, by bb reason—not to debage, but to elevate and dig- 


I's : 
{1 ; 
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mind. She came not to claim a blind submission to 
her doctrine, but to awaken the noblest energies of 


| the mind | into action. And as slie builds her temple 


in the heart and mind, the powers become enlarged, 
the faculties exalted; and the affections purified, 
This, though accomplished si]ently, yet is wrought 
Surely, as the growing oak arises from the earth; and 
as 8urely, as every 8eason cauges the broad fop of the 
oak to nearer greet the skies, 80 surely does the grow- 
ing of the religion of Christ in the. mind and heart, 
eause them to be the more and more elevated from 
earth to heaven—to indulge the less in gross sensual 
pleasures, and more. in piritual and intellectual en- 
joyments. 

God by his prophet invites us to reason with him— 
Christ asks—* Why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right ?' and the apostle enjoins us to * Prove 
all things, and hold fast that which 'is good.” And 
the true christian believes christianity to be the truth 
of God, not from a blind credulity that yields explicit 
faith to what has a name'of power attached to it, but 
from deep and strong convictions of the understanding 
of its rationality and truth. Because 1t is 80 harmo- 
nious with nature and the human mind. 

Revelation is founded on reason, for it 1s reasor 
that makes us capable of receiving a revelation ; aud 
not to exercise our reasoning powers in deference to 


"the doctrine of revelation, is warring with our very 


nature. For what is it that leads us to the conviction 
that there js a supreme intelligence, and that 
christianity is a divine revelation, but reason ? And: 
to prove this, Jet me ask, does not all nature, from the 
humblest flow er, to the ynutterable olories of the 
heavens, speak to' us in a Janguage that sends a 
strong conviction 'to our understandings, that the God 
over all is a good Being, and doeth good? Most 
certainly. If then the gospel contained a doctrine, 
that this same God is a $pirit of wrath, and that his 
doings are in wrath, would we not reject what we now 
receive as a divine revelation? Yes. For-we 8hould 
8ee that they would war with the doctrine of nature; 
and al] divine works must harmonize, as he 1s the 
pirit of the harmony of worlds. 

But what convinces us of the truth that the Supreme 
Is a good being by beholding his works? Ts it not 
reason ? And what would cause us'to reject a doc- 
trine tat would war against 'that truth? Is it not 
reason ? What then causes us to believe or disbe- 
lieve certain doctrines? Is it not reason ? Mot 
certainly. Then we need-not hesitate to exercise 
reason's mightiest powers—to exert our rational facul- 
ties to their utmost upon our text. 

And it is perfectly evident-that our Savior 'in'that 
address directed his axgument to the reason of his 
hearers; and this seems .to us to be the argument. 
Fathers, if the goodness which you cherish toward 
your children leads you to seek their welfare and pro- 
vide for their wants, will not the goodness of | God, 
your Father, who is the inspirer of the affection you. 
have for your offspring; lead him to provide for his 
ehildren—to promote their good ? . Yea, wilt he not 


seek for the good of each of your children? Let rea- 


"bu 149 nature. It grants to her votaries the spirit, 
of. ſear, but of true power, love, and of a sound 


within you speak conviction to your understandings. 


much more seek the good of each of his offspring,” + 
than ye, imperfect -beings, can, exerting your utmost, | 


Son answer—let * the-stil] small voice' of the divinity © 


824 


True. . The ways of the Deity are infinitely above 
our ways—even the best of:ns—but let us be cautious 
that we do not in our thoughts make this infinitude to 
be in power and wisdom to the exclusion of his good- 
ness' and mercy, Let us remember that the na- 
ture of God is love, and” that, his attributes are but 
80. many streams from that one fountain; or differ- 
ent rays from the same sun. ; 
the $un may, by means of a lens, be separated into 
many different colors, yet when reflected back 1s but 
a ray of white light ; s0 God's attributes when traced 
back to their s0urce,centre in the sun of love ; his jus- 
tice cannot be separated from his mercy—or reverse. ” 


Thus much for the objection; now for the aocusn-. 


tion. We are accused of making our appeals to the 
affections and 80 enlisting them as to carry them astray. 

By appealing to the affections we follow the example 
of our Savior ; and as to the carrying of them astray, 
we heg leave to deny. The very foundation of chris- 


tianity 1s the love, the affection which the Father had 


toward erring man. The great appeal which it makes 
to us is addressed to the affections—it ca.ls upon our 
filial love as children of the Most High; and the 
Short story of the christian's conviction and belief is, 
© We love God, because he first loved us.? 
Thus the whole doctrine is one of love—of affec- 
tion, and its truths must be warmed and nursed into 
. life, and strength, by being baund to the heart. "The 
heart 1s the nursery of the rich plants of the re- 
ligion of. our Lord; when taken therefrom, they 
are but mere cold speculations floating in the head, 
affecting but little toward purilying and elevating the 
Inner man. 


The ray of light from, 
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she might wafi herself to the deserts of the Sahara, WI 
But though woman may become 80 eruel-—yeq, 
though woman should universally become 80 {heart- | 
he singular 10 


less, (for the prophet changes from: 
the plural in the 8-cond clause,) as 


 desert their 


children while infants, yet our God will ﬆtill be. our 


Father, our Friend and Sheker. Will not this justify 
us in our comparison of the inflnite greatness of the 


love of God for all, above the love of pazents. for their 


children ? yy E6 
But there is yet one more objection and that is— 


asking is the condition of receiving—if we ask not. 


in proper way for, we cannot expect eternal] happiness 
—we cannot expect the good things of God. Now we 
conceive the concluding clause, © them that ak him,” 
to be inserted for the greater perfection of the com- 
parison—-not that.the whole argument of the pazszage 
18 arbitrarily dependant on it. But Jet us enquire, 
js the love of the mother for her babe, asked for! 
Does the father bestow good gifts on his s0n only 
when they are solicned ? not God bestow on 
us many good things unasxed 7. Did we ask for ex- 
istence—ſfor the happy organization of our corporeal 
system—ſor the tender charities of social life, and for 
the beanty,the life, the goodness of the world ? These 
are freely the gifts of God through his rich grace and 
favor toward 'ms children. 
He. there seeth the sincere, the holy desires of all. 
He-can look through their outward corruption—gen- 
dered by. evil examples, vicious connections, but 


never by the deliberate desire of the heart. He gazes | 
'| on the inner man— does God there read the dexire 
To know the joys of christanny, we | 


for endless sin and misery, or for dark nonentity ? 


must interweave its truths among the silken cords of] No ! All heartily desire happiness—he will grant 


God looketh on the heart, - 


BE 
B., 
7 


the affections, that they may constantly be around | that holy desire. . | 
the heart; and warmed by its warmth, those truths || Let the parent remember what he or she wonld do. 
will be ever alive to cheer, comfort, 8trengthen and | for their children, and never fear to resign them into 


animate the whole man—make the hour of joy more 
bright, and enliven the darkness of sorrow. 

Our Savior ig the text appealed to the affections. 
What causes the parent to seek for the good of the. 
child: but affection, which binds heart to heart, and 


brightens even woe with, rapture? Did not the 'di- | 


yine.teacher then address the affections when he 
oak .of the giving of good gifis by parents to 
their.children ? Most certainly. We. then do the 
8ams8;; and O ! that we had the same master power to 


do it, that we might convince every doubting heart | 
of the truth of Jehovah's words—* Can: a mother | 


forget her gursing. child that she should not. have 


|| atI0N Conceive. 
| we have derived from obeying the righteous com- 


; the arms of that God who will do infinitely more 
| good finally for them than tongue can ask, or imagin- 
Let us all remember the happiness 


mands of our parents ; and the grief that disobedience 
has caused us. By these recollections, Jet us be ad- 
monished to obedience to the commands of our great 
heavenly Parent, knowing that they are not grievous, 
but. joyous. May the good Giver of life, breath, and 
all things, draw our hearts unto himself, and finally 
receive us to perfect obedience, where 8in, 80rrow, 
aud parting are not known. 0. 

| East Cambridge, 1836, = 


compassion on her s0n ? Yea, they may forget; yet 
will I not forget thee.” 

What- an affecting—what an expressive image ! | 
Can @ mother—a woman—a being in whom the 
8trongest,.purest and most durable affection 1s always 
-Supposed to. exist, (forget her s0n ? Can she forsake 
him-1n his infantile, utter helpless state? Can 8he || 
hear his cries—think of his wants, and yet forsake 


him ?. | Yea, she may. But I will not call her who In close research, or, to thy. depths descend, 
thus acteth. a woman—rather woe-man—for she is 'To draw from their profundity that flow * _ 
.woe to all around her—she is like the ostrich of Of 80ul-enlightening knowledge, which doth 
.whom Job speaks-——* She is hardened against her Within the mind, as if th” eternal ray | 
young, as though they were not hers.” Let 2uch a Of self-existent Diety, to 8tay : 
mother: then be. called an ostrich, and it were well || Our groreling humanity, had came 
had 8he the wings and feet of that camel-bird, that || And shed upon us the undying flame 


EN 


TO WISDOM. 
| Original. .. 
InScRUTABLE and gloried Wisdom ! vast, 
Int thine exalted power, unsurpasxed __ . 
In 8way, before thine altar mortals bend 


glow, 


I 
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; Of its divinity, and bade us raise Fro 


Upon, the truth of nature, or, to soar 


| Bursting from dark. Oblivion's shroud, was swayed 


One drop-from thy unfathomed sea divine, 


'StveRaL years. ago, there stood in our town an-old 


| Was 8uch that it was considered uninhabitable. The 


Our vile perceptions from-the earth, and gaze 


ensity's untrodden 8hore, 
On Fancy's restless-pinions, till the, 8oul, 
Which graspeth at jufinity, no goal, 
Nor limit to thy wondrous work descries ; 
But,.as the roving thought 8till onward flies, 
Extension. boundless, till on space expands, 
Till, whelmed'in awe, imagination stands 
Bewildered, and the satiated mind 
Feels in- its littleness that man is bling. 


Throughout imt 


Coeval with Omnipotence! thy birth 
ls from eternity, ere first the earth, 


Upon the' viewless.ether, or, had played 

With its gigantic gambols 'thwart the sky ; 

And, ere the firmameant was spread on high. . 

For, these are thy. conceptions, and the word 
Which gave them being, and which spread abroad 
Creation's volume, was the answering tone 

Of echo to thy voice; for thou alone 

Didst guide th' almighty arm, when, stretched 1n power 
It wept away the chaos, which. did lower, 

In one dread-night of silence and. despair, 

Upon the face of Nature : then, how fair, 

Within the new-born, universe, shone forth _ 
Thy wondrous glory;; when, from south and north, 
Myriads of orbs burst flaming from the void 

Of inexistence into life, employed 

With Nature's glad'ning harmony, in lays 

Of joyous rapture to. their Author's praise, 

Until th'. unmeasured realms of space awoke 

From their eternal lethargy, and broke 

Their bonds of slumbering stillness, to resound 
The notes of ecstasy which spread around ; 

While &'en the Empyrean, from its bigh 

And: dimless pinnacle beyond the sky, 

Caught the exultant, holy strain, and sang 

Anew the: 80ng till all creation rang. 


Oh Wisdom, though thy marvellous works transcend 
All human thought and comprehension, blend 
With; our existence but one ray-of thine--- 


To-cheer the soul, which, like-the diamond bright, 
That glistens in the sun's resplendant light, 

Expands in beauty as thy radiance gleams 

Athwart its gloom with animating beams, 

And man is'blest; for, when thy: course is trod, 

The path is walked appointed by our God. -»p. 3. m. 


THE STRANGER. 
| _ Original, | | 


S . 


twostory/tenement, which had been, for . 80me tine, 
noecupied.,. .lndeed. the, condition of the: building 


windows were nearly all. gone, the sashes_ broken, 
and what little glass, remained was shattered and cov- 
ered with dust. The doors were off their hinges, and 


boys. had frequently made free with the rooms, de- | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
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facing the walls and carving grotesque figures and: 
letters vn the wood-work. Stones' and other rubbisl® 
were scattered-about the floors. The house was like 


a person who hag lost all self-respect—every one felt: 


at liberty to mar and abuse it. But within a few 
months of the time when our narrative commences, 
a report that the house was haunted had kept aloof 


' the young people of the town, and even 8ome whose 


years should have insured more wisdom, shuddered 
as they passed the. precincts.  'The old building 
Stood 1n a 8mall lot as desolate as itself, and: it could 
not be approached. but through a gate which opened 
into, a narrow-alley; The owner of the house, and 
als, of several buildings in, the vicinity, had been 
dead 8everal years, and as he left a son bebind him, 
it was presumed that he would one day come for- 
ward to claim-the property. , 'The houses and Jands 


,were worth nearly a hundred thousand dollars, The 
' person who held the property in trust had heard no- 
thing from the son 1n many years; but as several per- 


80ns from foreign countries had reported that they 
had seen him abroad, he had no doubt that the youth 
would make his appearance when he. heard of his 
father's death. The father's name was Townsend, 
and had enjoyed the esteem of his neighbors while 
living ; but he was a man who took no active part 
in life, but lived at ease on. property which had de- 
scended to him from his father, and which he had 
kept good by some clever speculations in his early 
years. The absent son was named Robert. He had 
ever /been a somewhat eccentric youth—possessed of 
good abilities and a generous nature ; but he differed 


much with his father on speculative points, and on 
; ene occasion their dispute became $0 warm that the 


| old gentleman forbade him the house. 


Robert de- 


| parted highly incensed, and his father, who little 
| thought. that the lad would take the matter 80 seri- 


ously, repented what he had done in one hour. -He 


was already a widower, and the youth was the only 


| near relation that he had in the world, . Mr. Town- 


end mourned several years for the loss of his son, 
and 8upposed him dead; as he had understood that. 
| he went to foreign parts, and as-no account had been . 
| heard from him, previous to his decease, Mr. 'Town- | 
| 8end leſt his property for his son, in case he 8hould 


ever return. 


to Mr. Barry in much the, same manner as the | et 


When his death was. advertised in the 
newspapers, a seaman. called on Mr, Townsend's 
ſriend, and informed, that he had seen, a. young man 
in South America by the name of Robert *Downsend, 
and desired to know whether he was related to old. 
Mr. Townsend. 'The agent, whose name was Barry, 
replied that such was the case, and; made very pars 
ticn!ar inquiries with respect to the youth. 'The-sea- 
man could only say that Robert had distinguished: 
himself in 8ome of the battles which, at the time 

were crimsoning the s0il of the great peninsula, and 
that, although be was highly respected: for his prow- 
ess, and his acquaintance was courted by men of 
warth, he had not added much to. his. purse. Mr, 
Barry did not know whether to believe all that the _ 
man told him or not, but he cherished the hope that 

Robert would one day return to the land which he had 
s0 lightly abandoned, and take possessjon of his 
At different times, travellers had mentioned 
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nan had done, 80 that the opinion gained ground. 


that the heir was <till living, and' would one- day 


make his appearance. 
had been heard, and the townsmen gradually settied 
into the conviction that Robert was gone to the fand 
ol those that have been. This was an unpleasant re- 
flection to the young ladies of the town, who had 
hoped once more to sce the handsome youth, and 
smile at his wit, and be amn=ed by his entertaining 
Perhaps that they also had an eye to 
the wealth of which he was the rightful owner, and 


recollected that he would be old enough to marry if | 


he' returned, and that there was nothing objectiona- 
ble in the sound of Mrs. Townsend. But of those 
things it becomes not me to peak. The fair crea- 
tures, no doubt, marry from the purest motives of 
Jove' and disinterestedness; and never take the trou- 


| ble to think whether their lover has a groat in the 


world. 


'The old haunted house was the frequent topic of 
conversation at the parties of the young on the long 
winter evenings, and some even ventured to say that 
they had seen strange appearances there, while pass- 
ing near it in the night. Some told of a large ball of 
fire which had been seen resting on the top of the 
chimney ; 'some said they had met an old woman 
Just at dusk, enveloped in a red cloak, coming out of 
the gate, who vanished away just as they looked at 
her ; while others declared they had 'seen a human 
form dressed in white and standing at one of the 
windows, It is our purpose to introduce the reader 


to one circle in particular, where a conversation was | 


taking place on Christmas Eve, which may not be 
uninteresting. Mr. Clairmont was an elderly gentle- 
man of moderate fortune; and although he had once 
been affluent, it was generally believed that his ci-- 
cumstances were somewhat circumscribed, but he had 
been able to give his two daughters as good an edu- 
cation as females generally acquire, together with his 
niece, an orphth ward, whom he had brought up 
from her 8ixth year, and who had generally been 
treated as one of the family, but who, as her graces 
began to expand, had provoked the jealousy of her 
more favored cousins, and was accordingly treated 
by them with some show of contempt, and frequently 
reminded, in an indirect way, that she was depend- 


ent 6n their bounty. Antoinette, for 80 she was call- 


ed, knew that what they 'said was too true, as her 
parents had died poor, having been' ruined by an in- 
sidious deceiver ; but she did not repine much at 
their cruelty. Tt is true that-a flush would'sometimes 
light up her pale cheek when these insinuations were 
made in the presence of strangers, but she had learn- 
ed that 8orrow is the lot of all. She had grown up 
without a friend; and she had become too much ac- 
customed to gorrow to re gard 1ts slighter touches with 
deep concern. The names of the daughters were Al- 
mira and Mary. The former was the elder of the two, 
and was fast verging towards that period when a wo- 
man begins to fear she shall be leſt in single blessed- 
og: "Mary was nearly twenty years of age, but did 

S888 the s0lidity of 1 rolellett which we generally 

: for'in girls of that age. 
=—_ and indulged an opinion of her own beauty 
which few would have sanctioned. 


But, of late years, nothing | 


; 


She was haughty in the 


| mental grace, had never had -an offer. 


poviind lovers, who probably wooed her on account of 
her father's property—they being young men, of Slen- 
der prospects, although belonging to good families, 
She dismissed "them when they asked the eritica] 
question, and they consoled themselves by marrying 
less particular damsels. Antoinette, although ex- 
tremely beautiful and possessed of every imaginable 
Nay, Some of 
the beaux even presumed to treat her with ungallant 
neglect, in order to win 'the approving smile of her. 
less gifted but more fortunate cousins. 

It was, then, at the house of Mr. Olairniont that 
an assembly of young people were gathered, for the 
purpose of passing the Chriztitivs evening in pleasant' 
and exhilarating discourse. The two Miss Clements, 
Angeline M'Carthy, Jane Brewer; Alice' F ielding, 
Amanda Lovewell, with the three virls above de- 
Scibed, composed the females; while severa] young 
men were also present. 

* Why were you $0 anxious that I should go with 
you, last evening,” 8aid young Mr. Jones to Alice 
Fielding. 

© Because,? replied Alice, *I can never pass that 
old Townsend'house without a shudder.” | 

© Do you believe in ghosts?! cried Mr. Stanton; 4 
should as freely Sleep i in that old house as in any 
other.” 

* You would!' cried Mary Clairmont. * Then you. 
dare do more than any'of. the rest'of us. 'T don't. 
know 'hat there 1s any -guch thing as' a ghost; but 
yet you know we can't help our feelings, and there 
have been s8tories told which are enough to make 
the hairs of my head 8tand on end! 

*What do you think will ever become ' of that 
property?” said Mr. Williams—* The 80n has not 
been heard of, and is no doubt dead, as he ought 
to be, to run away from'80 much property.” | 

* He was a real secape-grace, I. believe,” 8aid 
Jones, * and the property ought to have been will- 
ed to s8ome other person.” 

* He was very foolish to leave his father! who. 
was infirm when he left, and could not be expected 
to live-long,” s8aid Almira. 

* Perhaps,” s8aid Antoinette modestly, © that he 
preferred independenee'to gilded Slavery. | I -have 
understood that he possessed a precocious mind, 
and that his views were'more liberal than those of 
his father,” 

* Perhaps he was 8ome like/a certain young girl | 
of my acquaintance, who thinks she knows ' more. 
than her ejders, or her betters either,” said Almira 


| casting a contemptuous: frown:.upon the porttonless | 


maid." 
Here the party all indulged-themselves in a laugh 
at Antoinette's expense, the young men Jaughing as 


| Joud as any, and almost turning their backs on the 


blushing and uncomplaining pnen.. _ "The conver- 


| gation was then resumed. 


* Were you not ac oxinicd 'with'this) Robert 
Townsend ?' 8aid one of the young men, 't0 Mine 
Clements, the younger. 

* Oh! yes,” replied she, © when we were quite 

young, we went to school together. He has visited 


| ut my father's 'house; I recollect him very well.” 
She had had | > 


He was very capable, and very fluent in convers- 


tion. He was. but sixteen years old when he. went. 
away. He has been gone eight years. 


(I woe ont $2id Miss Fielding, * that he used 
to speak very well at the exhibitions, We (bought 
him very handsome.” 


© Tt is not likely he will ever come home again,” 
said Jones, * he is shot before this time. [Such a 
fol-bardy, daringiscape-grace never lives out half 
his days, The property ought to go to the next 
nearest relation,? 


Here the man-servant in waiting, and who: had | poke out without hesitating or faltering 1 in the Jeast, 


been 8tanding near the, door, with a plate of ſruit 
during the convergation, received a.nod from Almi- 
ra, and approached, In handing round. the. plate, 
he accidentally. offered it to_ Antoinette fixst, for 
which he was loudly and. .severely chid by Almira, 
who demanded of him how long he had been at ser- 


vice In gentlemen's families. He replied, * Not 
long, madam.” 
«So 1 Should. think,” said Almira, * your awk- 


wardness and ignorance of good manners shows that 
your breeding has been none of the best.” 

« It 's very likely,” 8aid Mary, © that he has a fel- 
low feeling for Antoinette that induced him to serve 
her before our guests, You go where your inclina- 
tion leads you,, John—do you not?” 

Mg, madam,” answered John, bowing. 

The company laughed sneerinzly, and Mr. Jones 
s1id, © At any rate the fellow looks as if he might 
have Seen 80mething of service in his day. He has 
a gool form for a 80ldier, I am the captain of a 
company, my lad, how would you like to Shoulder a 
musket ?? 

I would rather wait on ladies at present, sir,' said 
John. 

*Well,” 8aid Jones, © I dare 8ay you had. You had 
rather. 8tay in doors. You know what is the easiest 
business, I suppose. The crack of. a musket would 
not be very agreeable to your ears. 'To march all day, 
le in a tent for two nights, as we did at the last gen- 
tral training, and be awaked by the tap of the drum, 
are not, occupations. for milk sops, Servile spirits had 
ather see others do all the fighting,” 

' Did-you have fighting, sir inquired the servant. 

We may have. it,” replied he, turning to the rest 
of the. company, © I wish we could kick up. a war 
vith some nation. I long to drink the blood of my 
country's enemies on the battle field, like the brave 
Napoleon. War is, my element, and the thunder of 
eannon would be more sweet to my ears . than any 


Other music'—and he Jooked around upon the com- || 


pany for apphause and admiration, 

© Johy, you need not stand gaping any longer !' 
I Are, unless| Antoinette wishes to os to 
Jou. 

Antoinette blushed and the gervant retired. 

"After all,” aid Jones, © he is a fine. looking ſe 1- 
w, It is not often you see such a form in 8uch a 
dress.” : 

'I never SAW Such an eye_in my life,” said, Miss 
oo, 'p pray did you- pick him up in/town, Miss 


[Pk og him in some of his travels, Said Al- 
mit by and. as we wanted a servant, he took pity. on. 
him, ; d gave him & place.” 


1? 
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*I am afraid it will encourage him to be /impudent, 
if we hold conversation with him, as we have done 
to, night,” said Mary. * Servants should always be 
taught to know their place, and to, keep their. Gin 
tanse.' | 
* Qh! yes, ' Said Nliss Lovewell, * there is no oth 
ting any serrants now that are fit for any thing. — 
They think themselyes privileged to answer you-back 
when you speak to them, and question you. just-like 
one of your equals. D; d-n't you see how this man 
John looked up as bold to Mr. Jones as a lion, and 


Just as if. he had a right to join in.our conversation/” 

*Oh! yes, I remarked it,” said Mary, * and I 
thought the way that he answered me was rather 
impudent,”. . | 

* Certainly—very unbecoming,” 8aid Miss. Cle- 
ments. * It is. certain that he dont know his place.” 

© 'Then I would teach him his place!” eried Mr. 
Williams, * I had a great mind to- kick. him out of 
the room, two or three times.' 

© $o had I,” said Jones, bristling up. *T wish you 
had,” 8aid Almira. *I should have langhed to 8ee him 
T0 bawling through the entry, His pride must be 
brought down.' 

* Suppose it 1s an, honest pride?” said Antoinette. 

* You do well to stand. up in his defence,” said 
Mary, © since he handed you his dish in preference 
to the rest ; but let me tell-you, that I have 8een this 
fellow regarding you while, at table with a boldness 
and freedom that no woman. of spirit would allow in 
a s8ervant.” 

(Yes, that 's. all very true,” s4id Miss Brewer ; 
but why make all this ado about a poor 1gnorant ser- 
vant ? We were talking of the haunted house, as it is 
called. Mr. Jones says that he would not be afraid 
to go there, and I] have had some curiosity to see the 
inside. Now, why would it not be a good amusement 
for us. all to form a party and let the gentlemen take. 
the lead, and pay a visit, in the day time, to the old 
building. Nobody could hurt us then, you know.” 


The young men immediately expresscd / their ar- 
dent approbation of the plan, and the girls-aſter sev- 
eral,.shrugs.and- much talking consented also. 'The 
next day, in the afternoon, was- fixed upon for the 
visit, and the company separated for the night. | 


On the next afternoon, the young men called at 
Mr. Clairmont's, and found all the girls in waiting, 
except Miss Clements, who sent an apology, stating 
that she could see no good In going on the-intended 
expedition, ant 'should Tegard it as a 8ort of tempting 
of Providence—for that such stories had been told' 
about that house as were enough to strike/terror into 
any human heart. So epidemica] 1s fear, that this 
message damped the. ardor of -the ;girls perceptibly, 
and even the valorous Jones did not appear quite. 80: 
reckless of consequence as before. But-they finally, 
concluded to set out. The girls were gallanted. 
through the streets by the three young men—all but... 
poor Antoinette, who was suffered to walk unattend-. 
ed behind. In common with other young ladies, An- 
toinette was sensitive to slights from the other 8ex, 
and 8he arrived at the gate with $Pirits depressed. and. 
mortified. 


On first opening the gate, Miss Brewer exhibited. 


considerable forwardness,' and darted up the alley || 


even in front/ of the young men, who preceded the 
other-girls. But when 8he turned into the lot, and the 
dark windows of the storied building met her eye— 
when she 8aw the loneliness'of the situation, an@ the 
gloominess of the gurrounding uninhabited houses, a 
_ chillseemed to strike' upon her nerves, and she paus- 
ed. for the rest of the company'to come up. 'They all 
approached the house together. They entered it, and 

assed into-one of 'the rooms on the ground floor. — 
Nothing worthy of note was to be 8een there. Piles 


of tones lay in the corners of the room, and many | 


A mame was carved on the - wood under the mantel 
piece, but nothing excited their attention. They 
langhed and proceeded up stairs. \ They passed 
through all the rooms, the girls clinging to the arms 
of their defenders, but neither sight nor sound cre- 
ated apprehension or interest. - There was an air of 
deselation about the place which made Antoinette 
think of the family that had probably passed away— 
all swept from the earth, and not a vestige left to tell 
that they ever /existed. It was a solemn reflection, 
and the orphan felt it deeply, while the rest were en- 
 gaged in frivolous conversation. As they were turn- 
ing to go away, Almira Clairmont espied a letter, one 
end of which was sticking out from a crevice in the 
wall. She” pointed it ont to the company, and they 
Started with surprise. Just at that instant, a large 
white cat sprang from the garret scuttle upon the 
floor, and fled affrighted up the wall. Several of the 
girls uttered a scream, and Jones broke from two of 
them, and ran down stairs, with a loud cry, knocking 
down Miss Brewer in his haste and treading vpon 
Mary Clairmont's foot. . The girls followed him with 
the utmost precipitation, making the old building 
echo and ring with their outcries—all except Antoi- 


nette, who recollected that she had seen cats before, 
and that they were not. only harmless but also very* 


s8erviceable animals. She lingered behind Jong enough 
to pluck the letter from the wall. It was very neatly 
folded and superscribed, and what was her surprise 
to discover that it was directed . to her. When $he 
gained the open air, she found: the. company waiting 
for her—not from politeness, but from curiosity to 
know what the ghost had said to her. She told.them 


that she had neither seen nor heard anything but a 


beautiful . white cat. . She produced the. letter, and 
every. one insisted on seeing it. Antoinette said she 
thought it prudent to read it first herself,. as it might 
be confidential. After perusing it with many blushes, 
she yielded. to. their. ardent solicitations and showed 
them the following lines ; 


©'To Miss Antoinette Bruce. 


*©T have'seen thee like a rose surrounded with 
thorns. The haughty and the selfish mock thee—the 
foolish Taugh thee to scorn. Arise ! daughter of vir- 
tue and of Heaven! Thou art not friendless, though 
no voice flatters thee—thou art not unloved, though 
no hand caresses thee: ' Be of gaod cheer, for there is 
an'arm that will protect thee, and a' heart that will 
shelter thee, when all others fail. «© 
.'*Fine words ! cried Almira, turning a contemptu- 
ous ook upon Antoinette. © Really, this is no, ghost's 
work. Perhaps, madam, you can give us the name 


5 : 


of the writer.” | 
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'It'is not range,” 8aid Mary malicionsly, *that * 
she was not 'afraid to be left in the old house, No. 


doubt, she has. been there before.” BY 


* You think other cats have frequented the house, 
: = F ; ? Lt wy pf Td}. 252 
besides'the 'one she 8aw,-do n't you ?” cried Benson. 


laughing aloud, and wihking to Jones. 

© 'This 1s very strange, young woman, continued 
Almira, and T must speak to *Pa about it. , When 
young girls have letters left for them in old houses, 
it 18 time to 8uspect all js not right.” | 

* He could not have Teft it there unltess he thought 
She would call and get it Y said Miss Brewer. 

Antoinette; although naturally the gentlest being 
that ever breathed, conld not avoid being' stung to 
resentment by so base an insinuation, and replied, 1 
HAVE called and got it—if there was any, impropriety, 
it lies with you, who were the first to propose the visit 
to the old house.” 

* How $should the writer know that, we were going 
there ?” 8aid Almira. * Strely it was not 80 public 
that any man in town had time to leave a hote before 
we came ? 

This remark puzzled Antoinette much, for she 
knew it had been a .private agreement, made on the 
preceding night between them, and the more she 
thought of it, the more she wondered: who could be 
the author of the mysterious note. She was ready 
to 8ink to the 'earth with shame and conſusion, al- 
though her conscience acquitted her of any participa- 
tion in the affair. On the way home, she was made 


the butt of a-great many. rude'jibes and witticisms, 


by her unfeeling companions. The young men were 
willing to have some sport at her expense, and the 
girls were filled with resentment because 80 compli- 


mentary a note had been written to her, while no 


such romantic adventure had ever claimed them for 


its heroine. | On arriving home, Antoinette flew to 


her chamber, and gave way to her grief. She could 
not think of any man with whom $she was acquainted 
that would have written her 8uch a note, or who had 
ever appeared to take the least notice of her. The 
coxcombs who came to her uncle's house were all of 
them composed. of the unthinking things of this 
world, who were incapable of generous feelings or 
manly sentiments, but cared for nothing but getting 


money and keeping. up an appearance m this world. | 


She was grieved_ to think that appearances were © 


much against her, for she knew that her.cousins were | 
willing to make the most of the circamstance to de- _ 


press her and circulate scandalous reports. She had 
had many samples of their tender mercies. _ But 
there was another powerful feeling struggling in her 
breast, and-which, indeed, was uppermost, and affect- 
ed her with a force that almost | overpowered” hef. 


She was convinced she had one friend in'the. world. It 
is true that she knew not who he was, nor how. far- 
he was worthy of her confidence. He was wrapped, 
in mystery. But till, there was something in the | 


tone of the letter that induced her to believe he p' 


e880 Voth the power and the will to befriend her- 
They: were the first words of consolation and sympa- 


thy that had ever been offered her, and her 8out's 


| deep gratitade was unbounded. She pre: h ed the ſet- 
ter to her lips repeatedly, and a "thrilf of joy paaier 
| through her heart, amounting to ecstasy. All her 
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young. and ardent feelings gushed forth in tears of 
transport. She. was beloved! She was-no longer a 
despised thing alone in the world ! A branch cast 
out to be trodden ghder feet! The unknown writer 
had said his arm&ould protect her ! The hour for 
$upper arrived, ME Antoinette did not leave her cham- 
ber. She was unable to afford time to eat. She was 
too happy —erery moment was a precious jewel to 
her, and as th2 evening shades fell upon the plain, 8he 
placed the letter in her bosom, and retired to rest. 
For a long lime, sleep was banished from her eyes, 
and, at. last, when s8he closed them, it was only to 
forget her sorrows, and the unkindness of the world, 
and to enter a paradise of blissful dreams, such as the 
Soul of innocence alone can imagine. Antoinette 
was not one. of those affected creatures who are 
always drawling and whining in a lack-a-daisical | 
tone about their own misfortunes, and pitying them- | 
glves 80 much, and telling 80 often of their own in- | 
nocence and artlessness, and gentleness, that no one 
can believe they are either artless, innocent, or 
dezerving of pity. She did not whine and lament in 
one moment, and rear her brazen crest to look down 
all opposition in the next. She did not make a cal- 
[us conscience the pretence for an innocent one, nor | 
diguify wilful erune with the name of disinterested- | 
ness. No. She was a woman in every respect ; 
aud, gentle as she was, she never tried to make others 
understand how her heart had been torn, Her sut-! 
ferinzs were real, not imaginary, and she bore them | 
wituout complaining. She sought to excite no one's | 
smpathy. Her virtue was of the heart, and not of 
words and sentimental declarations. She could not ! 
Sed tears at will, and put on a frown in the next mo- | 
ment, when $he found that weeping would do no good. 


She was indeed artless, but she knew it not—she was | 


lovely and interesting, but she never suspectel it. 


At the breakfast table, on the next morning, the fam- | 
ly began to talk to Antoinette about the adventure of ; 
the preceding afternoon. Mr. Clairmont looked very | 
ern and dignified, and after the girls had got throagh | 
vith their talking, he spoke with the vast wisdom for | 
Fhich he was famed, and said, * Niece, I am sorry | 


that these things should have happened—very sorry, | 


Indeed, I assure you. It is a matter of a very sus- 
picious nature, and I must confess that you have sunk 
much 1n my estimation. When I brought you to my | 
house, I did not do it, in the idea that you would con- | 
laminate. my daughters by your presence. You ought 

"© congider that you are under great obligations to. us. 
It is true that you attend to the domestic concerns 
and do 8ome sewing which pays your expenses—but 
then recollect that if you were not in our family, and 
amongst respectable people, you would be obliged to, 
lve with differeut persons, and to drudge for a livel-- 
hood, Perhaps that would be best, after all, in order 
to bring down that haughty pride which my daugh- 
ters 8ay you show on every occasion ! I cannot con- 
nt for. you to.sit with my daughters before company 
Uy more, as * one, Scabby sheep mars the whole flock,” 


ON your character must be considered as lost aſter 
is,” oy 


. * That is 8poken very judiciously, pa,' 8aid Almira, 

and I will take it on myself to se that your orders 

Ne punctually obeyed. Indeed, pa, I do n't know 
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what we are all coming to, for now our reputation 
may be injured, by oar having ass8ociated with her 80 
much already. Antoinette, I feel it my duty to act 
the part of a mother towards you, and to take you into 
my 8pecia] charge. —You must, at present, go down 
to the kitchen amongst the. servants, and it depends 
wholly on your own conduct whether you are "ever 
restored to you former condition, if, indeed, that is 
poss1ble, alter 81ch imprudence. It is hardly right 
that respectable young ladies should be made to suf- 
fer, and to have the finger of scorn pointed at them 
for your 8ake. My heart bleeds for your frailty, but 
I must do my duty. Get up, my dear, and go down 
amongst the servants. Perhaps it would have been 
better if you had been put there in the first place.” 


* Nay, Almira,” said Mr. Clairmont, *1 did not 
mean to go 80 far as that. She is still my sister's child, 
and we will not consider her as a servant. I only 
meant for' her to be debarred from your society. 
Perhaps she had better be confined to her room.” 

Hereupon, both Almira and Mary took out their 


| white handkerchieſs and put them up to their eyes, 


declaring, with many tears, that their father was wil- 
ling to look tamely on, and see them ruined—that he 
had no regard for their good name, and that they 
would Jeave the honse immediately and take up their 
abode with their aunt, if he did not put their wicked 
cousin down amonz2t the servants. | 

* Oh, girls! girls!” cried the weak and deceived ' 
man, * do n't take on 80. I had no idea of hurting 
your feelings. I will not sacrifice my innocent 
daughters for the sake of that bad girl. Go, go, An- 
toinette, 'I am 8orry for you, but you mast hie to the 
kitchen, and try to be a better girl.” 

Accordingly poor Antoinette was placed in the 
kitchen amongst the servants. John, who was doing 
Some work in the garden, s8aw her going to the cis- 
tern to draw a pail of water, which Almira had 
ordered her to bring. He did not know that she had 
become a servant, and his natural potiteness induced 
him to drop his spade, and run to draw the water for 
She, at first, refused to het him aesist her, but 
with generous boldness, he took the pail from her 
hand, and filled it, and drew it up. This act made 
Antoinette fee] her peculiar situation more  polg- 
nantly than anything else could have done ; for she 
could not avoid thinking how sorry he would feel for 
his condescension when he learned that she was now 
nothing but a servant herself, | 

But John was not destined to come off 80 easily as 
he expected, for thus giving assistance to the outlaws 
ed orphan. He had no s0oner set down the water, 
than Almira screamed out—* Fellow! what are you 
neglecting your work for ? did my father Set you at 
work digging a drain in the garden, m order that 
you might quit whenever you pleased, and go afhongst 
the kitchen Jasses.' 

« F did not know,” replied John bluntly, * that there 
was any harm in giving my assistance to the prettt- 
est young lady in the house.” 

Almira gazed at John with burning wrath ard ase 
tonishment ! and then went to seek her father in or- 
der to enter a complaint; but - the old gentleman 


had stepped out. A gentleman had sent for 2s - 


4 « 


Clairmont on very particular business, and he ha 
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gone to 8ee what were his commands. Therefore | 
Almira was content to load Antoinette with unne- 
cessary work during the day, in order to revenge 
upon her for John's audacity ! while the fair Antoi- 
nette'was toiling like a sJave in the kitchen, Almira 
and Mary were proudly strutting and sweeping in 
their 81k gowns about the parlor, triumphing in the 
consciousness of their vast superiority, and professing 
the greatest friendship and fellow-feeling for each 
other. | 


* Indeed, sister,' 8aid Mary—* 'This farce of An- 
toinette's has lasted too long, and now $she will know 
her place. Ah, dear sister, young ladies of high re- 
spectability, like us, should not be obliged to as80- 
ciate with such an outcast. She must be kept at 
work. A lady said, the other day, that her hands 
were as small and genteel as a queen's—even more 
80 than mine! 

* Well, well,” cried Almira, looking behind her at 
the glass—* she 18 in a fair way to have hands be- 
coming her station now. I have set her to washing 
out the blankets, and scouring the copper kettle.” 


* It's a pity that she is reduced to such a condi- 
tion,' 8aid Mary— but we know that nothing but the 
utmost tenderness both on her account and our own 
has induced us to do as we have done by her. 

* Certainly, sister,' 8aid Almira. 

The day passed slowly away ito poor Antoinette, 
and she had pretty much made up her mind that.if 
she must work in the kitchen, she would seek some 
other house, where the recollection of her former 
station would not be so frequently thrust upon her 
attention, | 


In the evening, she carried up the supper, and 
then retired, weary. and desolate, to a piazza, at the 
back of the house, and threw herself upon a seat, 
and wrung her hands in all the bitterness of her 
heart. She heard a step approaching her, and look- 
ing up, discovered the figure of John through the'| 
gloom. She started, for the men servants had not 
been accustomed to frequent that part of the build- 
Ing. 

* Be not alarmed,” said John, © perhaps you think 
that I presume, on account of your late degradation,” 
to count you one of my equals. But, rest assured that 
I firmly believe your equal exists not in this heartless 
and tyrannical world ! 
 _ Antoinette was confused, for his language was not 

that of a common laborer, and there was a richness 
in his voice, and a dignity in his manner, to which 
she had not been accustomed. She simply replied 
that she did not fee] herself degraded—for labor and 
 8ervitude could not change the heart or deprave the 
understanding. , 

* They cannot,” said John, * and yet to be compel]- 
ed to associate with persons whose minds, tastes, and 
sentiments are of a coarse order—to be the slave of 
your inferiors—and to be debarred from privileges to 
which you have. been accustomed, must be galling 
even to your gentle spirit.? 

* Where Providence 80 ordains, we must submit,” 
821d Antoinette. 

* Nay, you need submit to no such thing,” s8aid 
- John—* I have $een thee like a rose surrounded with 


thorns. "The haughty and the gelfish mock thee—the 
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foolish laugh thee to scorn—bnt here is an/arm that 
will protect thee, and a heart that will shelter thee 
when all others fail !? H naſe: 


A strange tumult of ſeelings arose in the. breast of 
Antoinette—for he had repeated most of the words 
contained in her mysterious note, and which were $0 
indelibly impressed on her memory.- She gazed at 
him with astonishment. She had before observed his 
noble bearing, and remarkable countenance, and' had 
wondered much what had reduced one, apparently 
formed to adorn the first rank of society, to the con- 
dition of a menial. Her heart was full, and she hung 
her head in confusion, 

* Look up, thou lonely and delicate flower? aid 
he, taking her hand. Scarcely. knowing what he 
did, she arose to depart. | 

* Stay! cried he, falling on one knee—* stay, and 
tell me that I may hope, notwithstanding my poverty 
and degradation, that you will sometimes converse 
with me!” | - 

*Your poverty will never degrade you in my eyes, 
841d she with a faltering voice, and trembling like 
the brook which the breeze has shaken—* but do not 
detain me—lI. must go. I1—I will see you agam.' 

At that moment Almira came out of the supper- 
room to summon Antoinette to carry away the dishes, 
'The Iight of her lamp flashed full on the kneeling 
form of John; and Antoinette struggled to free her 


hand, with gentle and maidenly force. She ran back 


into the room, followed by the mortified and half 
fainting orphan. Almira rushed in where her fither 
and Mary were sitting, and exclaimed, * Oh! pa! 
what have I seen ! Indeed! indeed! Ah me! we are 
all undone! 

* For Heaven's sake—whet has happened ! cried 
Mr. Clairmont starting up. 

* Why that girl; that unprincipled girl,” pointing to 
Antoinette who had sunk overwhelmed with confu- 
SIon into a chair, '* not satisfied with the disgrace 
which she has already brought on herself and us, has 
Just now been detected by me making love with our. 
stupid s8ervant-man John! 

* Amazement !* cried Mary—* Oh ! the abandoned 
creature! Let her be turned out of the house umme- 
diately.” 

Mr. Clairmont, who had started up 80 suddenly 
when Almira first entered, now s8at down again con 
posedly in his chair, and although his countenance 
was very pale, he only shook his head, and muttered, 
< I thought it was different—I did not think the wind 
lay in that quarter. It is very unfortunate.” | 

* You will, of course, turn John away,” said 
Mary. © Shall IT order him in.” | 

John was vshered into the room, and Almira ob- 
Served that her father quailed before him, although 
he surveyed the youth with scrutinizing attention. 


© Do you love my niece, Mr. Townsend'?? said the 
old man, humbly. 


«© What! who! Towngsend ! cried Almira and 


| Mary in a breath, and rushing affrighted into each 


other's arms, while their eyes rolled wildly at the 
calm and collected youth. | ET 

© Yes, my daughters, said the old man, * Mr. 
Barry sent for me this very day to tell me that he 
had somehow discovered that Mr. Robert Townsend 


v 


children, we are beggars ! | 


your home !' cried Almira. 


* Mary, run and get him a glass of wine. You will 
remember, sir—tlirat Antoinette has no fortune !' 


*And,' 8aid Mary, *© you know, dear Mr. Town- 


end, that you and I are old friends !' 


Robert no doubt remembercd all these things, for 
he permitted Mr, Clairmont till to occupy the house 
and lands--and when Antoinette became his wife, 
be let her assist, with her purse, her unmarried cou- 
8ns—who, although  dependants on Antoinette's 
bounty, are now two decent and respectable old sin- 


gle ladies. 


TO ; 
Original. 


Q, cansrT thou e'er forget 
Thy early friend, dear youth— 
Who oft with thee has met 
In scenes of gayful mirth ; 
And watched the moon go down 
In the far distant west ; 
And leave the world in gloom 
Nor deemed its pleasures less ? 


How oft I 've heard thee tell 
That thou didst wish to roam, 
In foreign parts to dwell, 
Far from thy native home. 
But wilt thou not when gone, 
Remember her you 've left 
In solitude to mourn--- 
Of early hopes bereſt? 


Accept these lines, my friend, 
Which friendship sends to you, 
Lest in a distant land 
\_ They may not meet your view, 
And keep them when away, 
Far from thy native home, 
In mem'ry of the friend, 
Who does thy absence mourn. 


And when in after years, 

Perchance these lines you see, 
Think of the many tears, 

Which have been shed for thee.. 
And when in distant lands, 

Fair forms do meet. your view,, 
Think of the. youthful friend, 

You 've bid a last adieu. 


Hampstead; N. H. SELTANA 


had returned home privately, and that he was itt my 
family, and . that we had better | treat him with res- 
pect, as he was no- doubt come, in. disguise, to look. 
at one of -my daughters. I had hopes that was the 
case, as I owe him several years' rent for this home- 
stead which he owns, and fear I am unable to pay it! 
But iſ it 18 Antoinette he loves, I am undone. My 


«Oh, Mr. Townsend ! we welcome you back to 


| 
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TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 
Original. 


* $0 God created man in his own image; in the ima 
of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.'—Gew. 1. 27. | 


NexrT to © Infinite Love, it is proper to consider the 
doctrine of Total Depravity. It does not seem any 
way probable, (and we do not know of any Christian 
believer, who pretends to deny the existence of infi- 
nite Jove,) that a being of infinite love could create 
intelligent creatures, totally depraved. For it appears 
to be a preat paradox, which cannot be reconciled, 
cons1istently, how a totally depraved person can be an 
intelligent one ! Only admit the real existence of total 
depravity, and man would be placed in an inferior 
Station to that of the brute creation ; he would be an 
unconscious being, and it would, also, 'completely 
destroy the true nature and hamanity of man. To 
prove the doctrine of total deprarity false, the above 
passage of scripture has been chosen. We there take 
man, exactly as he came from the hands of his Cre- 
ator—he was * made-subject to vanity,” and 'exposed 
to the evils incident to a mortal life; but notwith- 
standing all this, he was © made but a little lower 


|| than the angels, and was crowned with glory and 


honor'=--therefore, if total depravity be true, then, 
the term must be synonymous with * glory and honor,” 
for the last state was the one in which man was cre- 
ated. | 
It is so0merwhat remarkable, in this enlightened age, 
that 80 many advocates for the doctrine of total de- 
pravity can be found. Though many have relinquish- 
ed this sentiment, yet there are others who appear to 
regard it as their * shget anchor,” and as one of the 
principal © corner stones' of orthodoxy. We. 8hould 
think that- common observation was enough to reſute 
the sentiment without resorting to many arguments 
— but, we find when popular creeds and other reli- 
gious formularies are believed and endeavored to be: 
Supported by the deceptive ingenuity of man, rather 
than reason, by observation, or even the scriptures, it 
is very difficult to convince such of their unreasona-. 
ble dogmas. Their favorite superstructure 1s cons1d- 
ered too sacred to be touched, or its intrinsic value 
digputed. However valuable and important this arti- 
cle of faith may be to those who pretend to believe 
it, it is not considered by any on the other side, to be 
80 divine and of such heavenly origin, but what we 
may take of the fruit and faithfully examine whether 
it teaches us a lesson of such importance. We should 
think, if man were totally depraved, that we shoenld 
be able, some way or other, to discert> or perceive 
the truth of this sentiment. However, according to: 


-our observation and investigation, we consider the 


doctrine altogether untenable and unsecriptural. In 
fine, to conceive in one's mind that every human be-; 
ing who has been born into the world, and that all 
made by an infinite and holy God, are totally de- 
praved, is nothing less than the most revolting and 
degrading idea of human nature, and does not com: 


| port consistently with the true character of an all- 


wise and eternal Jehovah. | 

Lnspiration saith, that Adam was created * in the 
image of God,” and 80 is every child that ever will 
be born into the world. Can a child, or any person 
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be totally depraved who possesses a goul, and cre- 
ated aſter * the image of God?' How could Christ 
« take little children into his arms and bless them,” 
and 8ay, © of 8uch ts the kingdom of heaven, if they 
are totally depraved? Or do the orthodox party hold 
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surdity, Now 1t is' remarkably strange that they 
should contend for! the'opposite principle. 

The idea that our natures are entirely perverted, 
from the circumstance of certain: scripture expres. 
sions, such as, © being born again,* created anew; 


| 
that children may die totally depraved, and yet be | 
fit 8ubjects for heaven? Either Christ did not know | 
what he 8aid, or did not mean as he said;: and if he 
did know and mean what he plainly stated, then, the 
advocates of total depravity will be found to main- 
tain a most egregious error. For Christ never 80 
much as insinuated a single idea on the subject. It 
is very strange that Christ did not know enough of 
the human character, and give us such information 
as to put this question beyond dispute. But thogse | 
who 80 strenuously try to support this doctrine can- 
not furnish a solitary expression from the words of 
Christ to prove it. Let them do it if they can. 


Notwithstanding the various qualifications which 
are made in regard to the restricted sense of the 
expresslon, total depravity, they are all untenable, 
and under the sense of it, nugatory and unmeaning ; 
we think that such attempts only show the weakness 
of a lame cause, which fairly falls to the ground by 
its own weight, If we are, originally, totally de-.| 
praved, then wg ARE $0.; not tutally 80 in 8ome re- 
spects, and in others, possess as much geuerosity, 

humanity, sympathy, liberality, and as humane a 
disposition as those who pretend to be regenerated. | 
'This proposition cannot be supported, 1. e. total | 
depravity in connexion with such a variety of 80ctal | 
and benevolent affections. How can a person be | 
possessed of 80 many amiable qualities, and all * of 
good report,” and yet, this same person not imbibe | 
one single paiticle of inherent goodness? It is im- | 
possible—as much s0 as it 1s to gather grapes ſrom | 
thorns, and figs trom thistles. Total depravity would | 
utterly disqualify the mind for receiving, or even | 
conceiving, any good design or intention; without | 
it can be made to appear that every pers0n is pos- | 
8e88ed of two different kinds of 8ouls; one, which is 
totally depraved, and 1s subject to a state of endltess 
torments in a ſuture state, if not regenerated before | 
death—and the other, where all our natural, 8ocial, | 
and moral affections centre, and is calculated, mere- | 
ly, for an outside show, and has no part in a future ' 

tate, however amiable it may be, 'These two 8ouls 
must have existence in the above described manner, 
if total depravity be true—but who in the name of 
reason cx nuppert Such a fanciful hypothesis? as- 
8uredly, no one! | 

If total depravity be true, and we remain 80 in: 
that 8tate prior to a change of heart, then why, after 
regeneration, do we not become totally righteous?, 
If the first part of the proposition be true, then the 
-latter must follow of course, i. e. we shou!d be 
wholly righteous. Now no one. will pretend after a 
persotr is regenerated, that he lives without sinning. || Find hope, at last, in blest fruition lost, 

Vhy not? It is as probable that a person canlive.|] And faith's most brilliant, yet prospective ray, 
without sinning after regeneration, as it is ſor him || Quenched in the blaze of love's eternal. day; 
'to perform good: actions, when totally depraved. || Then, when affection unconstrained can soar, 

' *One idea is as consistent as the other—yet, neither || Thy power shall bear it upward evermore, | 
of them is true, We place this subject in this view, || And rapt creation's hvvnes bf Domes find 
in order to exhibit the absurdity of the doctrine. 1 ad; oe 
Why not advocate total righteousness in this life? 
because the orthodox know it to be an utter ab- 


* putting off the old man, &c, ' and/ numerous other 
passages which might  be- recited of like import, ig 
wholly gratuitous and without the least shadow gf 
proof, Our. © being born again,* &c, &c.” does not 

carry the idea that we are entirely depraved, . no 
more than to. argue, because we | are . born small, 

helpless infants, it would prove that-we should never 
arrive to a 8tate of maturity or manhood. * We are, 
8ays St. Paul, * sanctified in part;” and always are 
in this state, because we were made * in the image 
of God;* and possessing the image of God, how ean 
we be depraved to the utmost degree? 'Vhis is im- 
posstble. A person.in the above state of impotency 
cannot be made *in the image of God,” nor have 
an intelligent 8oul. These 1deas are true, if this 
doctrine be true. But no one will ever maintain 
either of them. How can a pers have a-mind ca- 
pable, we would ask, of acting, comprehending, 

calculating, and undergoing all the various opera- 

tions and evolutions of mental exercises, and yet 

not have one spark of the divine mind, no inherent 

principle of goodness? Any person embracing such 

an idea from due reflection, must, we think, be des- 

titute of a mind capable of judging or making any 

correct observations, How can a mind, 80 totally 

perverted, be capable of discerning between good 

and evil; would: it not be biassed altogether on evil? 

It certainly would. . Therefore, let us examine this 

Subject which way we please, it till proves a great 

absurdity! It is an article of faith, as far removed 

from truth, as light 1s different from darkness! Sev- 

eral other points, on this s8ubject, are reserved to 

the next number. R. C, 


Plyniouth, Dec. 28, 18359. 
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Sweet Music, we will let thy strains divine 

Around our hearts, with glad'ning impulse twine— 

Dwell on our tougues—attune' our voice to glee, 

And raise each thought to bliss and melody. 

Yea, while on earth, hfe's Journey we puree, 

W.hile hope prompts on and faith Jeads gaily 
through, | 

Thou shalt inspire vus-in the dubious road, - 

And waft our s$pirits upward to our God; 

Till we, no more on lite's rough billows tost, 


An endless echo in th' eternal 'mind, 


And Music lift the pinions of the 8oul, * © _ 
And be the life, the union of the; whole, . 0.4. M- 
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EFFECT OF BAD EDUCATION, 

A TALE FOUNDED ON TRUTH. 

fo Original. | 
Tas large: room in Tammany Hall was lighted up, 
and as the rays streatned from the windows, many 
pers2ns could be een, of both sexes, wrapped in 
their cloaks and passing in at the door, On inquiry 
of the bystanders, the passers by were informed that 
the Forum was to be held there on that night ; that 
Is—a number of young men had formed a society for 
the purpose of exhibiting specimens of public speak- 
ing. A question was discussed in this manner, and 
the Presideht was expected to decide. A large 
company ascended to the hall, and being comfortably 
ated, calmly awaited the commencement of the de- 
bate. 

* Whois that large, stout man, with a double chin, 
that 18 seated 1n the chair, opposite the speakers ?' in- 
quired Miss Angeline Le Roy of her brother. © That 
is Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, answered George— he 
has kindly consented to preside on this evening— for 
notwithstanding his great learning and eminent tal- 
ents, he 18 always willing to encourage the humblest 
zeeker in the path of science.' 

A .,young man, of good height and a pleasing 
countenance, now arose and opened the debate. 

* Who is that ?' said Angeline. | : 

* His name 18 John Coleman,'—answered her 
brother. * He was brought up a Quaker, and is now 


| in the 8tore of Mr. Charles Collins, a grocer” in 


Fraklin square, and a member of the society of 
Friends. 
tage from friends or relatives, ' He has been, fr 
£0me time, an orphan—and has depended on himselt 
wholly. But, being possessed of an active and in- 
quiring mind, he has laid in an excellent stock of in- 
formation, and bids fair to be a speaker of some emi- 
nence, He 1s but eighteen years of age. 

*He looks much older,” said Angeline; and then 
zhe listened to his remarks. After young Coleman 
had 8at down, a short young man with a hoarse manly 


roice arvse and delivered a speech.— George did nt |, 


know his name, but had frequently met with him in 
company. The question for debate was, © Whether 
capital panishment should be resorted to, in any case.” 
This speaker read a 8tory which he considered appli- 
cable to the case. It was, m brief, as follows, * A 
gentleman had a daughter, who was in love with a 
youth that her father did not like. The father could 
not be prevailed on' to give his consent to the union. 
One day, the father and daughter were heard in a 
high dispute on the subject, in the room of the latter ; 
aud at length a loud scream was heard and the daugh- 
ter uttered these words, * Oh! my father ! thou hast 
Slain thy daughter” The servants rushed into the 
room, and beheld the girl prostrate on the floor, wel- 


tering in her blood, while a dagger $tood upright in 


her boscom. The unhappy father stood near ber com- 


| ou petrified. He was 8eized and taken to prison. 


e was tried as the murderer of his daughter and 
condemned.. A few months after his execution, a 
letter was found in the private drawer of the deceas- 


ed daughter stating that she had determined to have | 


one more interview: with her relentless parent, and 
that if he till persisted in withholding his consent to 
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her marriage, sbe should kill herself befofe his eyes 
—for that she had provided a dagger for the purpose ; 

and that if she was obliged to resort to that extremity, 

She should, in fact, regard her father as her niurderer, 

Since his cruelty compelled her to do the deed.  Fhis 

sufficiently explained those words which she uttered _ 
in- the last moment of existence. It was now evident 
that an innocent man had been executed.” The 
speaker  8aid that he doubted -not there had been 
8evera] 8uch instances—while if the 8supposed criminal 
had been sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, he 
could have been released when his innocence was 
made maniſest. | | 


When this speaker s8at down, a tall slender youth 
arose, who dehivered himself with much fluency, and 
with a remarkably distinct, firm, and s8tately enuncia- 
tion. He indulged in some witticiems—was Iironical 
and sarcastic, and worked pqwerfully on the risibles 
of the audience. George tuld his sister that the name 
of the young man was King. wh 

When the fourth speaker arose, George observed 
that his sister's eyes were forcibly attracted to the 
countenance of the youth. Indeed many of the 
young ladies surveyed him with attention, for he was 
remarkably handsome, and his form, of which he 
Seemed to have taken some pains, was elegant. But 
there was a hardness in his yoice, and a stiffness in 
his gestures, which were unpleasant. He took the 
afhrmative side of the question, and vindicated the 
necessity of capital punishments with great warmth, 


| and even $eemed to be angry with those who had 


Poor fellow! he has not had much advan- || ®PYKken on the other side. 


* His name is Alexander Durgin,'—said George in 


| a wWhisper to his sIster. 


a <bv neck alin FI <a 


. * Yes, I know,'—replied she rather quickly, as if 
impatient of the interruption, for she seemed to be 
drinking down his words with great relich. George 
was hurt by her manner, but more by her 8aying that 
she knew him. Jt was evident, then, that she had 
previously met with Durgin ; but where he was at a 
loss to conjecture. He was not pleased by the inter- 
est which she-seemed to take in his speech, for Georgs. 
did not entertain a very, high opinion of him. 


After the business of the evehing was concluded, 
and just as George and Angeline were duscending 
the stairs, sxomebody came along just behind them, 
aud tapped George on the shoulder.—George turned 
his head and 8aw Durgin. The latter made 8ome re- 
marks which George briefly replied to, while he felt 
that Angeline's arm, which was within his, slightly 
trembled.—W hen they gained the open air, Durgin 
came abreast of them, and handed Angeline his arm. 
S:e accepted his support, and they walked on togeth- 
er. George regretted to find that his sister was well 
acquainted with Durgin ; and the conversation which 
passed between them was of that insipid and compli- 
mentary character. which is not worth the-trouble of 


| repeating. They passed down Nassau 8treet togeth- 


er, as far as Beekman, where. Durgin turned off to 
go to his lodgings. George and Angeline walke 
in 8ilence—the former being evidently uneasy; 
somewhat out of temper with her 28, for 
want of cordiality to Durgin. At length Ge 


spoke. | 
- * Angeline! 8aid he. 


- 
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4 Well, brother,'—was her reply. 
..* How long have. you known Mr. Durgin 7 

* I did. not know you were my. father conſessor,” 
841d  8he. coldly—* but I can, nevertheless satisfy 
your curiosity. . I have' met with him several times 
in public, and have always been pleased with his 
manners.and sentiments.' | 

*I thank you for your candor, -sister,' replied 
George— and am sorry that I have been obliged. to 
question you 80 closely, You must know that nothing 
but the interest which I take in your welfare could 
have induced me to do $0.” 

* Perhaps we sometimes judge wrongfully of our 
own motives,”—said she, *© and dignify that by name 
of virtue, which deserves a severer epithet.” 

© You are severe, sister,” returned he. 

© You are captious, brother——said she. 

* Not in the least Angeline,” replied George—* I 
thought you were severe to hint that I was acting 
from an unworthy motive, I assure you that I had 
good reasons for questioning you 80 particularly. 


* There 1s no doubt of your reasons,' said Angeline. 
* Confess it, George, that the talents and address of 
Mr. Durgin, displayed this night, have wrought un- 
favorably upon your mind, and that you fear your 
8ister, who has been accustomed to look up to you 
with 80 much veneration, will find another 1dol.” 


* Indeed I do for you,' said George bitterly, *if you 
make 8uch a man your idol. Be assured that the tal- 
ents and address of Mr. Durgin are such as will ex- 
cite the envy of no rational man. It would have 
been better for you to have waited for his deserts to 
render his attention pleasing, instead of permitting 
his attentions to blind you to his real deserts.' 

* There you show the cloven foot !' cried she laugh- 
ing—' for if you were not jealous of his abilities you 
would not speak with 80 much heat.” 

© A truce with -8uch unjust and, I may say, impo- 
lite insinuations,'—replied George. * This is no 
matter for trifling. I must honestly tell you that the 
young man.of whom we were speaking 1s wholly un- 
worthy of your confidence, and that if there is any 
- attachment growing up between you, or rather, if you 
are entertaining any feelings towards him but those 
of the most distant friendship, you are sowing thistles 
and briers which will pierce you to the heart.” 


« Sir Oracle! cried Angeline, withdrawing her arm 
—* fFou 8peak as if you 8upposed 1t possible for me to 
throw. away my heart upon one who would not give 
me his in return.” 

© Just 80,” 8aid George, heedless of her anger,— 
* Even 80... He has no heart to bestow on anybody— 
therefore, do I believe that if you bestow your affec- 


tions on Alexander Durgin you can receive nothing in | 


return but emptiness and hypocrisy.' 


--* Tf the most delicate attentions—the most faithful 
' and humble service—the tenderest tones, and most 
pleasing compliments, mean anything,” answered 
Angeline— he must.have not only a heart, but als 
one exquisitely eusceptible of the tender passion, and 
keenly/alive to the attractions and virtues of our 
SEE} +»: 


George/came nigh laughing outright, but more 


8erious thoughts forced themselves upon his attention, 
and he 8aid, © Angeline—know | you not that every 
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man who means to deceive a woman practices thesse ' 
arts—for arts th2y are in one half of our 8ex, In. 
deed Durgin will hold-the purchase of your fortune 
cheap if it cost him only. a few bows, soft pretensions, | 
and fashionable grimaces.' 1 

* A pretty compliment to me, brother! Is there 
nothing but my fortune which can attract your sex? 
Have 1 no other pretensions to their notice? Really, 
I never knew before in what light you estimated | 


me.' | 


They had now arrived at the house, and were 
obliged to break off the conversation, but George re- 
tired to bed with painfully oppressed feelings, and 
Angeline went to her chamber to ponder upon the 
perfections of her Joyer. - George was sincerely attach- 
ed to his sister, and not only felt for her all a brother's 
love; but also entertained a real respect for her char- 
acter. He regarded her as a young, . warm-hearted 
creature, destitute of guile herself, and unwilling 
to suspect it in others. He knew that she did not 
pride herself upon her fortune which was sufficient to 
turn the head of 'a common belle ; but that she was 
a pattern of meekness and benevolence. It was on 
account of her trusting and generous nature that he 
feared she might become a dupe to the craftiness of 
the hollow-hearted Durgin. He knew that being 
unacquainted with deceit, she'was too willing to trust 
to appearances, and to take mere words for 8ubstance. 
Therefore was he anxious to act the part of a guide 
to her, and pilot her in safety through those vortexes 
and shoals of human deceit which he had 0 often ex- 
plored and fathomed. 


In the morning, George met with his sister in the 
breakfast parlor. By this time her excited feelings 
had, in a good degree, subsided, and -her natural 
ammbility was restored. She seemed disposed to 
forget what had passed on the preceding evening, and 
extended her hand to her brotner to show her willing- 
ness to be reconciled, George was not behind her in 
cordiality. | 

* And now, dear sister,” said he, * tell me that you 
are prepared to hear all I have to say about this un- 
fortunate business of Durgin.” | 

A cloud came up on the brow of .the fair gir}, but 
she sat down and said she would h&ar all he had 
to 8ay, and would listen with patience, if the thing 


[| were posslble, and he did not 8ay anything very much 


against her lover, | 


_ © Tis well,” said George. * Let me then begin by 
8aying that I do not blame you for anything which 
you have done ;. ſor it is no crime to be deceived. 
The purity of your motives admits not of gainsaying, 
and no man would charge you with imprudence more | 
than once in my presence. Now to the subject. 
With regard to Durgin's talents or powers of oratory, 
I shall leave you to judge as you please. You have 
already expressed your opinion, and, although it dif- 


; fers essentially from mine, yet, I am perfectly willing 


to let the matter rest as it is. - Our speculations will 
be on more important subjects. Whether Durgin 
naturally possessed a good heart or not, I am unable 
to 8ay, 8ince the power of education is. sufficient to 
destroy the fairest promise, or to eradicate a dispos- 

tion originally-prone to evil. You will say that if his 
ſaults are 'the effect of education, we must blame 


4 
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those who had the charge of him, as he is not respon- 


«ible for the errors of bad instrnctors. ' But if he has 


been unfortunate'in this particular, there is no reason | 
that you 8hould share his misfortune and be rendered 


unhappy by a union with a man whom you cannot es- 
teem. 
our neighbors, but that is ne reason for us to come 
within their influence, and share in their punishment. 
If a favorite spaniel had fallen into the mire, you 


' might pity his misfortune, but you would not hug the 


unwashed creature to your bosom, and $tain. your 
dress. Now, Durgin is unfortunately the son of pa- 
rents who are 'possessed of but one qualification in 
the world. Their sole aim has ever been to acquire 
wealth,and to hoard it up. "They have not yet succeed- 
ed 80 well as they could wish. Avarice, like other 


We may look with charity upon the faults of- 


vices, 8ometimes overleaps itself and falls on the other : 


ide.—Their steady and heartless aim to acquire rich- 
es has been too obvious to enable them to:work to 
advantage ; but one master stroke they expect to 8uc- 
ceed in. That is, to bring your fortune within their 
gorasp. That is the le aim of your Durgin, for that 
he is incapable of any other pass}on but that of ava- 
rice, he has given abundant proofs, I have a reason 
for my suspicions. Old Mr. Durgin and I had not 
been on speaking terms for several years—but a few 
days ago, I met him in the street, and he addressed 
me with great suavity of manner. I was much £ur- 
priged, for I had never known him to be 80 communi- 
cative. I had no idea that the man could unbend 80 
much from his usual hard and distant bearing, and 
puzzled my brain with many speculations as to what 
could be the cause of his sudden transformation. 
When I learned how matters stood between you and 
his 80n, I thought I could see in his s0ciability a part 
of a concerted plan between them to decoy you into 
their snares, in order to lay hands upon your fortune, 
which you seem to value $0 lightly, but for which, I 
can as8ure you, they entertain a deep and heartfelt 
respect.' | | 

* Well, George, I have heard you out. with pa- 
tience,” 8aid Angeline. _* Will not you give me 
credit for listening with exemplary patience to a 


 herce tirade against a young man, who has been 


charged with Wmean and treacherous course of con- 
duct, which I am convinced his noble heart would 
repel with indignation, were he here, and should you 
presume to breathe such guspicions into his ear!” 


*He would, no doubt, repel] the charge with in- 


 Gignation,”. 8aid George, *for he' would ſancy that 
be 8aw your fortune slipping away between his fin- | 


gers. 
doubt,? | 
* Now,* said Angetine, without s8eeming to attend 
to what her brother had last said, * if you had charg- 
ed Albert Goodwin with such motives, I should not 
have been surprised. 
and-almost reckless Durgin should be he{d-up as a 
pattern. of deceit—as 'a man who could coolly and 
deliberately plot 8uch bageness—the idea is prepos- 
tron} ett rhogt ts | OE 
©You do Albert Goodwin great injustice,” said 
eorge, *He is' a youth who does not suit your 
fancy, and I have never 8trove to-urge him upon 
Your notice. ' You have behaved honorably by him ; 


[le would be angry at being discovered, no 


But that the open-hearted, | 
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and I am proud of you for the straight-forward and 
unwavering course which you have pursued towards 
him. | Vanity, not to call it by a harsher 'name, 
would have induced 8ome women to flatter him with 
hopes which they intended never to substantiate. 
You have, from the first, told him that his attentions * 
would not meet with 8uccess. But you know my 
opinion of poor Albert. I think him deserving of 
any woman'in New York ; and I believe that his 
love'for you is wholly disinterested. Iknow no man 
whom I esteem more highly than Albert Goodwin. 
A warm heart beats beneath that unobtrusive and 
thoughtful exterior.” ; 

* But when compared with Mr, 'Durgin how he 


8inks into insignificance!* cried Angeline. * 'The 
bl 
grace, the ardor, the elegance, the — 
* Handsome face!”, interrupted George, * Yes, 


sister, your glowing fancy has painted Durgin a 
hero. He may prove a very Jason, and carry off 


the golden fleece! 


Here the brother and sister parted. George felt 
Sorely vexed, and yet he knew that he had no right 
to interfere with Angeline's love matters.—He had 
never before done 8uch a thing, and he questioned 
his own heart closely, in order to assure himself that 
he was acting from the best motives. But the case 
was S0'plain—the low design of Durgin was 80 pal- 
pable that he could not doubt the perſect justice of 
his remarks. His conscience acquitted him of any 
intentions which right reason would not fully justi- 
fy. 
A few days after these events transpired, Ange- 
line went, with a party, to visit Scudder's American 
Museum. The company was composed'of several 
young ladies and a couple of young men. They 
had ascended to the first floor of the brilliantly light- 
ed scene, and were walking about, each one attract- 
ed by some particular object, when the group be- 
came accidentally separated, and Angeline found 
herzelf alone. She hastily turned the corner, where 
the large turtle stands, to go in quest- of her com- 
panions, and encountered the slender form of Albert 
Goodwin. He was leaning pensively against a col- 
umn, With his eyes cast down—his usually pale 
cheek was now whiter than usual, and he seemed to 
be lost.in reflections of no very pleasant nature. 
Angeline approached very near, before she recog- 
nized him. He raised his eyes at the game moment, 
for, in-her haste, she touched him with her garments. 
He 8tarted at seeing his 80ul's treagure 80 near to him 
—but perceiving that the meeting was accidental, 
he merely nodded, and would have withdrawn. An- 
geline was naturally of a kind disposition, and'she 
felt s0me 8ympathy for him. This induced her to 
return his recognition with more condescension than 
was her wont. She even spoke, and- asked him if 
he had 8een her friends. As he had not 8een her 
before in several wecks, he did not know what'time 
might have effected, and a faint hope arose in his 
bosom that her friendly tone was meant as a'signal 
for a more lengthy conſerence. He, therefore, in- 


quired after her health, and made some' remarks 


| about the new fixtures in the Museum. She quick: 


ly perceived that she had raised a hope in his boom, 
idered her. 


: 


and her heart took the alarm, for she cons 


| 8elf bound to eternal constancy to Durgin—although 
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no. promises had yet been exchanged between them, | 


She, therefore briefly replied to his observations, 
and again expressed 80me impatience to find her 
companions. | 

» * Angeline!” cried he, approaching. her timidly— 
* turn not away thus, I beseech you, - Pardon me, 
if I had presumed to hope that from this accidental 
encounter—' 

_ He paugsed, for he beheld a pair of eyes glaring 
fiercely at him from over a glass case at a little dis- 
tance. Perceiving that he was discovered, the 
8tranger stepped forward. Albert did not know him, 
but Angeline immediately exclaimed, * Mr, Durgin 
here ! Indeed, I shall now have a pilot, for had 
lost my company. | 

* I have 8een them,” replied he, © and had just set 
out in search of you. They are up stairs, looking 
at the wax figures. But you seem to be already at- 
tended.* And he looked sneeringly at Albert. 

Angeline bit her lip and colored, for she feared 
that Durgin would do Albert an injury. She was 
also fearful of awaking his jealousy, and, in her con- 


| ſusion, $she 8aid carelessly, * Oh, Mr. Goodwin is |} 


only an old friend of mine—a friend of my broth- 
er's.' 

*I think then,” said he, looking contemptuously 
at Albert's dress, which was not 80 scrupulously ar- 
ranged as his own—* that you have cause to pray 
« Heaven deliver me from my friends!” 

Durgin' had moved forward a little, as if partly 
with the intention of not being overheard; but 
Albert caught the last words, and, stepping forward, 
asked Durgin to explain his meaning. Durgin 
opened his eyes very wide, elevated his head, a*d 
looked at his interrogator as if he would have bored 
a hole through him with his eyes, and then, without 
speaking, attempted to pass on. But Albert threw 
himself directly before Durgin, and said, © You pass 
not, 8ir, until you have explained your Janguage !* 
* Angeline was surpriszed. She had mistaken the 
character of Albert, and supposed that on» account 
of his usval quiet, unobtrusive demeanor, he was 
of a timid make. . She, however, had no idea but 
that her lover could crush him to the earth in a mo- 
ment, if he chose, and therefore begged him-not to 
hurt Albert. | 

* Hurt him !' cried Durgin loudly, but he trem- 
bled as he 8poke. | 

* Oh, no=let him go,'—cried she. *Go away, 
do, Albert—Go, and he shall not hurt you. Go; 
before he gets angry.” | 

At the command of Angeline, Albert was as calm 
as a lamb, and moved slowly away. Durgin 3trut- 
ted off, and although terribly frightened, told Ange- 
line that if the fellow was not beneath his conteropt, 
he would have annihilated him. Angeline believed 
him, as young ladies are apt to do who are in-love, 
and wha, Þ urgin a terrible fellow. "They went up 
8tairs and s0on discovered Angeline's party. They 
approached - them. without being perceived, and 
Angeline overheard the young men, who were talk- 
ing ina low tone. * I thought you s8aid Durgin was 
not coming to-night,” s8aid one of them. | 

* Indeed, he told me+80,' replied the -other—* he 
Said he cared very little for such fooleries as muse- 
ums | | | | 
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© Do n't you ee through his art ?'. 8aid the other, 
© The stingy fellow. thought he would be obhged to 
pay for the girls, if he came with them, and, there- 
fore, made up his mind to come alone!!  _ 
© You cannot helieve him guilty of 8uch meanness,' 
8aid the other. . | 
* You do not know him as well as I do,” was the 
answer, * I have known him to do meaner things.' 
Angeline sighed and 8aid toherself,—* How little 
they know his noble heart who s8ay these things. 
about him, No-doubt when they invited him to 
go with .us, his great mind was engaged in 8ome 
deep contemplation; for, indeed, these 8ights are 
trifles to 8uch as he!* © | 
After surveying every thing- of consequence in 
the Museum, the party retired;..and Durgin placed 
himself by the side of the blind and.infatuated An- 
celine, who listened with delight to the ingipid and 
unmeaning nonsense with which he delectated her 
on the way home; and when she retired to her cham- 
ber, she could not ayoid saying aloud, and with a 
8igh, © What a delicious man he 1s !* | 
Several days had passed away. The 8now and 
ice had.begun to disappear from the streets, and the 
approach of spring was hailed with joy by all class 
es. Durgin had steadily kept up his visits to Ange- 
line, and repeated to her the same words over and 
over again, which fell from his lips on their first ac- 
quaintance; while she, infatuated pirl! listened at- 
tentively to phrases and compliments which she al- 
ready knew by heart. Yet there was a certain dul- 
ness, that a sensible girl could not avoid feeling in 
his company without being fully sensible of the causc, 
He tk 5 not help perceiving that he was but an un- 
inte e:t'ng wooer, and feared she would. yet get 
tired of him, and banish him "and his hopes with a 
breath. He was fully aware that there was a degree 
of Jassitude stealing over her when his visits had 
been unusually long, and he. determined to bring 
the matter to an i88ue as 800n as possible—in other 
words, to © pop the question,” and indeed that was 
no delicate matter when he knew that she was a]ready 
firmly enlisted in his favor. He was aware that 
George was not his friend with" Angeline; and he 
would rather that the scene should take place any- 
where else but in the house of AngWlne's parents; 
80 fearful was he of interruption. But he needles. 
ly distressed himself, on that ground; for notbing 
was farther from George's wishes than to interpos 
any obstacle between Angeline and the man of het ' 
choice, now that choice was made; for it was evident 
to the most indifferent observer that 8he loved hin 
with all the devotedness of a young and generous 
heart when first touched by the fiexce flaine of gen- 
vine love. But Durgin knew not that, and he was 
determined to draw her away from home tq make 
his final declaration, and 80licit her hand in mar- 
It was a bright morning in May, when Alexander! 
Durgin drove up 40 the door! of Mr. William Le 
Roy, and called for his daughter Angeline. - «She 
was 800n in readiness to attend him, for she pogsess- 
ed not that disposition to make trouble which « 
young ladies think is a mark of gentility, and who 
keep their gallants waiting several . hours, in ord 
that they may dress at leisure. _ Such gi 
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sometimes be suspected pf occasioning more trouble 
than their Society js wofth. Angeline was not one 
of thoge. Like the lovely Josephine who was, at 
any moment, ready to attend her heband. $he came 
down $8tairs and, was handed into the chaise, at a 
few moments? warning. They drove up Chatham 
sreet, and took the Bowery and Bl»omingdale road, 
intending to ride as far as Maiuhattanville, 
birds were hopping about on the branches—the 
green grass was Shooting up on every side, and the 
trees were covered with blosxoms. Angeline was 
enchanted, and endeavored to draw Durgin's atten- 
tion to the beauties of nature which surrounded 
them; but for these things he had no taste, and his 
answers were brief and unsatisfactory. She did not 
doubt his mighty 8oul was pondering on more im- 
portant matters, and contented herself by enjoying 
the glorious prospect in silence. They reached the 
hill which overlooks the pleasant village of Man- 
hattanville, and Angeline's attention was drawn to 
a large brick building, on the right hand, which she 
knew to be the Lunatic Asylum., Degtrous of 8show- 
ing his acquaintance with some of the keepers, 


The 


with me, I suppose. I am very glad of it, for I am 
80 Jonesome here.—Come sit down, Miss—and let 
me ask you if” you have 8een my Joseph.” if 

* She is a love-crazed girl,” xaid the keeper. 

* Impossible!* cried Angeline, * and 80 young!” 

They departed, the little girl following tl.em to 
the door, and demanding of Angeline to come back 
to her. "They next' went into a room where there 
was an old man wrinkled with age, whose Jocks 
were grizzly, and the tones of whose voice were hol- 
low and fearful. | 
_ © He is a religious enthusiast,' 8aid the keeper— 
* He was ruined by endeavoring-. to fathom the mys- 
teries of Providence, and to reconcile the doctrine 
of endless damnation with God's mercy 4s It 18 
abundantly set forth in the s8criptures.” : 

* Who 8peaks of the scriptures ! cried he maniac, 
starting up with a fierce glance—* Hpve I not the 
key to the scriptures? : Have I oot -ommuned with 
the gouls of the departed saints? and have I not 
8een the gecrets of eternity Jaid open to my view ! 
Have I not heard the teyrible 4creams of the damn- 
ed, and 8een the blue dames of perdition quivering 


Durgin proposed to Angeline to go up and enter the || along the walls of te inſerval dungeon. Ay—have 
edifice, as visitors were sometimes permitted to do. 
She cansented with a little reluctance, and they 


dizmounted and walked up the avenue, They were 


civitly accosted on entering, by a man whom they 
8yupposed to be one of the persons employed to super- 
intend affairs. pi 

*A pleasant morning, sir,'—said Durgin. | 


*Very pleasant! a fine prospect—Providence is | 
bountiful,'*--8a1d the other. ; 

© We s$should like ty 8ee 8ome of the petients, TW 
you have no objections.” De _ 
' * Ah, yes—certainly—very amusing/ Do yoU0- 
tend to make much of a stay in th/Se partsy—fine 
accommodations—board cheap! 7 have byen 8tay- 


ing here over a year, and fipd it ver plenegot. 
Who is the candidate for PregMency __ 
Since Þ lost my election, I Fave nol tended mmuc 


to political affairs.” 


Angeline immediate] percei' that he was one 
of the unfortu out hinting as much 


 Diroin when 2.lud scxEam Was heard, 80 ter- 
ey hart 'ﬆhrunk back with hor- 
ror, and would ve re ested her lover to g0 back 
with her to the chaise/bad not the keeper at that 
moment anneared, wio told her not to be alarmed, 
as it was-onls a pour forlorn maniac upon whom 
they h bon plige 10 put the straight jacket, on 
accoupt of hipfrequent raving fits. : Gs 

© Why dop? you flog him, and make him be quiet? 
8d DurgM. _ | 

© Capptin Gardiner toes not permit any cruelty to 


be exe/Cised here,' answered the man. 

Argeline looked with surprise at Durgin, She 
covid not 8uppose him to be in earnest in making 
ach a heartless speech. She prepared toaaccompa- || 
ny him to the rooms of the sufferers. The first 

artment they entered, contained a young girl, not 
wore than fourteen years of age, very well dressed, 

| quite pretty. Her black eyes sparkled when 
ey fell upon Angeline, and she ran and got a| 
ickly , © Sit gon Mig*—sit;down, | 
elf at home. You have come to live | 


from the eyes of the enthusiast, and the keeper 
drew them into another apartment. | 

* You will now s8ee,” said he---* the young man. 
whom you heard utter the terrible scream while you 
Stood in the hall. He has been here six weeks. 
They saw that he was love-crazed. He was one of 
the most promising youths in the city, and was'the 
only hope of his widowed mother. He has scarcely 
tasted any food since he came here, aud cannot 
stand it long.' | 

The door was opened, and the wretched maniac 
Stood before them. He was once, perhaps, hand- 
8oMme; but he was now wasted to a shadow. His 
clothes were partly torn off him. His eyes blazed 
like meteors, and his hollow cheeks were sallow, 
and bore the prints of his nails, where he had torn 
his flesh, in his ſearful ravings.—His long black 
hair hung in elf locks down the sides of his cheeks, 
and ruin, desolation, and the grave seemed to be 
written indelibly in the lines of his wo-begane coun- 
tenance. Angeline sighed deeply at seeing such an 
appalling specimen of living humanity, 'The fren- 
zied youth approached near to Durgin and Angeline 
and screamed in tones $0 dismal that they zeemed to 
proceed from gome unearthly being, *'Think you, 
ye nated pair, that there is aught of happiness in 
Store for you, and 8uch as you. Away! the birds 
 themselves will pluck the seeds of bliss from your 
heart, if any should fall there. Go, ye are all alike. 
False, talse is woman---and her beauty is a yulture 
that tears the brain=-consumes the heart---racks 
the 8oul! "Tis a bait placed over a yawning gult. 
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Whoso eprings for it, leaves his hold of earth; and | 


falls into the yawning chasm of despair below--- 
boiling up, ever boiling---s8orrow-and trouble !' Sor- 
row and trouble. Take away that angel face, or 
perish! I was in loye once.---Ay, I loved the fair 
Angeline Le Roy 4 

A loud s8cream burst from Angeline, for in that 
moment, she recognized the poor, unfortunate A]- 
\bert Goodwin, whom grief and madness had 80 
much changed that she knew him not until he men- 
tioned her name. Wholly overpowered, Angeline 
tell, as 'one dead, into the arms of the keeper, for 
Durgin had-s0 lost his presence -of mind as not to 
know, what was passing. 

An 
drove of, with her for the city. She was laid upon 
a couch, Nt frequent fainting fits succeeded, and 
she was vished with a violent tever. She languish- 
ed several wets at the mouth of the grave, and 
only recovered q hear. that her'lover, in the idea 
that 8he would never survive, had gone and married 
a woman of exceptionable. character who had lately 
come into the, pos8exs81on ofa fortune. | 

Nothing more was wanting to undo the mind of 
the devoted Angeline. She. was conveyed in a state 
of frantic madness to the Ltnatn Alum. Her 
cell was not far ſrom that of theuiteq Albert. and 
they echoed back each other's lond eres of agony 
and despair until the high arches of the eigee were 
made vocal with the tones of hopelezs mis&y At 
length Augeline missed the voice of' vr companion 
10-ruin.: His skeleton, for little else of lin was\f 
was borne to a humble grave---by the side vf whiy 


800n aſterwards reposed the lovely but mangled re-; 


mains of the ill-ſated Angeline Le Roy. 


CONSOLATION. | 
Lixxs addressed to Mrs. R. on the death of her s0n. 
Original. 
An $ee! the crystal drops are gone, 
Which sparkled on the flowers, 
The sun hath chased them all away, 


They *ve vanished *neath his ardent ray 
Like frost in 8summer hours. 


But raise thine eye to that brig'.t scene, 
Behold! in yonder sky, ? 
The varied tints of Iris' bow, 
Richer than deep carnation's glow, 
Will meet thy ravished eye. 


A splendid jewelry reset, 
'Those glittering dew-drops are, 
In Heaven's arch resplendant shine, 
Brighter than diamonds of the mine, 
A thousand times more fair. 


So thy loved one who now is gone, > 
| Whose pilgrimage is o'er, 
. + Like to the crystal drops of dew 
.., That up to purer regions flew, 


. Shines bright on 
Broekport, N.Y.. 


anaan's zhore. . M. M. 


line was conveyed to the chaise, and Durgin | 


'Son of Yod. 
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THE ACCUSATION OWNED AND- JUSTIFIED, 
Original. | : An 

© He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners, 

| Mark 1i. 16. es 
Wuro were publicans and sinners? A publican, jn 
the estimation of a Jew, was one of the most odioug 
persons in the world. Publicans were tax-gatherers 
—and as the Jews boasted that they were free from 
-all, and servants to none, they. regarded with an! 
evil eye those who.came to exact tribute of them, 
and looked with the utmost contempt upon thoge: 
who came to. collect it.. People. generally dislike a; 
visit from a tax-gatherer; they had much rather see 
801Ne one who comes to pay them money, than those 

who come to collect at. 

The phrase, * publican,” became at length an 1di- 
om in their language, and was applied to the vicious, 
the profligate and wicked. Hence our Savior, speak- 
ing of one who would not be counselled by the dis 
ciples, nor: turned from his wickedness by their en- 
treaties, Says, * Let him be unto thee as a publt 
can,” 1, e. regard and consider him a wicked man; 


and break off all ſellowship with him; © have no fel 


lowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but 


| reprove them.” 


To this class of persons reference is had in the 
text. Publicans and sinners were the outlaws, 
the profane, and wicked, The question, therefore, 
Against whom was this charge brought ?---* He re 


| ceiveth publicans and sinners, and eateth with them, 


---is one of importance, Was it brought against the 
apomles? or the disciples? or was it preferred againg 
one of the leading Pharisees? No. But against the 
Against that humble and devoted 
[ſend to the human race, Jegus of N azareth. 


B) whom vas it brought? -Ans., By the scribes 
and phryigees, 6 boasted of their Superiority to 
others, tg. rejoicd ' that God had not made them 
like other ken, >y condemned. the Savior be: 


cause be a8iated Wh publicans and sinners---be- 


cause he recewed the + 
them.. They cal h, and ate and drank with 


: him aglutton and wine bibber, 

and a {riend to pubigans atyinners.” 

The question 'may \ere be tak : 1 

: ed-»>Did Jesus de 

ny-the charge? Did hg&ay it k. nat true, and call 

upon them 10 prove it, 0), &uffer the legal cons; 

quences of defaming his chaygetor ? No. So ſar fro. 

denying the charge, he ownek j ® L 
jastify his conduct. And now levus rot 


assoclating with the vile and cast\vff, w 
eous, ; 


At verse 14 we read---* He saw Levithe 80d of. 
Alpheus, sitting at the'receipt of custom\ and he 
8aid unto him, Follow me. "And he arose tad fol-: 
lowed him. And it caine to pass, that as Jesvg at 
at meat 'in his house, many publicans sat als010- 

gether with Jesus and his disciples; for. there wety. 
many, and they followed him. And when'the seribes' i 
and pharisees 8aw him eat with puhlicans and sin- I 
ners, they said unto his disciples: How is it that ne I 


a right- 


There was creat aptness in this similitude. Jesus 
was the physician ; his' gospel and his instructions 
are the balin. "The Pharisees were the persons in 
health---the publicans ani sinners the sck, the diz- 
exsed in mind. Jesus'came to heal the sick, to save 
el the sinners. And if the pharisees were as righteous 
Ml as they themselves pretended to be, they needed 
«Ml fot his company any more than the man in health 


needs the physician. And if the publicans and sin- | 


n WY ners were as vile as they set forth, they were the 
\ WT persons whom he must ca!l to repentance. He came 
e WT not to call the righteous; but sinners to repentance ; 
a the whole need not the physician, but they who are 
e Wl sick. | | 

WM lo this beautiful manner did our Lord justify his 

conduct, in receiving sinners. 

[= In further illustrating this subject, I. mast refer 
s WT jou to three parables which were delivered by our 
i- WJ davior, in vindication of his conduct, in eating and 
> Midinking with publicans and sinners. | 'They are re- 
1- Wcorded in Luke xv... The: chapter commences thus: 
i- WI Then drew near unto him, ALL the publicans and 
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: Winners, for to hear him. And the Pharisees mur-/ 


passion of my Father. And this I can'do, only by 
' mingling with them in the manner which you now 
condemn. If you are righteous, you have not stray- 


bors. But, as if anticipating their objection, that 80 
tew perso0ns ought not to engage 80 much of his 
time, he uttered another parable in these words: 
* What woman having ten pieces-of sIlver, if 'she 
lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 8weep- 
the house, and ceek diligently until he find #? 
And whey she hath found it, sbe calleth her neigh-' 
bors and friends together, saying, Rejoice with me; 


wise, I say unto you, There 18 Joy 1n heaven, in the 
presence of the. aagels of God, over 'one 8inner that 
repenteth.” | 

Reader, did you ever consider what it is that con- 
stitutes the joy of Heaven ?. It is the return of the 
wanderer, the repentance of the sinner, a repentance 
unto/lifz, not.to be repented of. Jesus here- taught 
that there was something good in the publicans and 
sinners. The piece of silver did not become copper, 
/ because it was lost! It was silver all the while.  'The 


|. Wnured, saying, this man receiveth sinners, and eat- || sheep did not change 1nto a goat, because it wander- 
| ed from the fold! It was a sheep, though lost, So 


How does it happen, that aL the publicans and || mankind, though lost, thought corrupted in their im- 


it Weth with them.” 


Sk ; : | 
ie Miinners came to; hear our Savior, and none of he | 


s {W' harisees? It does not appear that they czme out 
e, Whol inere .curivsity, for it is distinctly staces, that 
e Mlitey drew near uuto-bim, to ear him; and it was 
\" Whnot here and there one who came, because he 
ie chanced to pass that way; but arc jhe/publicans 
« Mad sinners, to hear him, drew neay. /The reason. 
he Was, he pitied them, He counselled them. He point- 
ed Wed out the path of duty. He forgave their $105, He 

addressed them- in the language of friendship and 


o MWove——he 80othed their troubled bosoms-—and bid 
to W'vem go and sin no more, . | 

n WW When the Pharisees murmyred because he re- 
o: Weeived these miscreants, he justified. h1s conduct by 
le following parables: © What man of you having 


C__—_———_—___— 


+ am hundred sheep, he lose one of them, dotiz not 
F kaye the ninety axd nine In the wilderness, and o() 
' Whiiter that which 5s lost,-until he find it? And when 
Fe he HATH found {t, he layeth it on his shoulders re- 
1 dicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth to- 
vether his friends and neighbors saying, rejoice 
” With me, ſor ] have found my sheep which was Iost. 
I ﬆy unto you, that likewise joy sball be in heaven 
" over one sInner that repenteth, more than over 
" Whiinety and nine just persons which need no repent- 
” Wance,' _ IG | | 
T That was saying: 'These publicans, these s1n- 


« 
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aginations, and darkened in their hearts, are never- 
theless God's children ; they bear his image and his 


| Iikeness; and his son shall seek and find every lost: 


one. EFT, 
In further justiſying his conduct, he related the 
parable'of the foolish young man, who! became dis- 
Satisfhed with parental restraint, and requested his 
father to divide to him the portion of his inheritance, 
It being done, he took his journey into a far country, 
and 800n wasted his substance; and being pinched 
with want, he joined himself to a citizen of the coun- 
try. and became a feeder of swine. Hunger- came 
upon him, and he fain would have filled himself 
with the husss-that the gwine did eat. He thought 
of his-father, of his home, of the plenty which there: 
prevailed. 

Ah! how many s0ns have forsaken the fostering 
care of a mother, the attentions of a' kind: father; 
and when it was too late to remedy the evil, they: 


| have opened their eyes tothe light; and when sick 
' and feeble, and wasting away in a distant land, 


| they have desired the attentions of A mother, the 


exhibit the love knd com {| erable by their sins, they had not exhaustedt 


| gracious. 8miles of a father, and the kind watehful- 


ness, and unwearied care of a sister. Young men, 
beware. Be not too anxious to throw: off parental re- 
straint. 

The prodigal resolved to go unto his father, ac- 
knowledge his sinfulness, and request to be made 
one of the hired servants. He went to his father; 
but when he was yet a great way off, the parent saw 


him, and went to. him, and received him as his 800.,. - 


1: and ordered him to be attired as became a 80n. 
' Here our Lord not. only justified his own conduct, 
|! but taught the proud Pharisees an important. les- 
{ gon: that their calling men the children of the devil 
| did not make them 80, nor in the s8lightest degree ' 
| break the relationship which exists between then 
and God. He made it appear, that though men, the _ 
|| publicans and sinners had rendered themselves mis- 


. 
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ed, and therefore need not my instruetions nor Jas 


for I have found the piece which I had lost. Like-. 


rt ns 
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things said respecting our clergy, which were spoken 


rental kindness of Jehovah, nor cut themselves off 
| concerning our Lord } Do they not say, our doctrine 


fron his mercy. | 


The. best robe had not been lost, in the case of the 
prodigal;.nor the fatted calf killed ; 80, God's grace 
abounds unto. men, andthe robe of eternal righteous- 
ness has never been pawned, nor squandered away, 

The elder brother, who was angry, and would not 
go in, when he heard of the prodigal's return, was 
a. fit representation of the Pharisees who murmured 
because Jesus received publicans and sinners, And 
he, too, is a likeness of those who are now angry be- 


cause we $ay all'wiltbe 8aved. Their language is— | 


If erery body is going ty heaven, I do n't wish to go. 
This 1s the Spirit of. the arisee:.. &gch persons need 
not give themselves any uneasiness, for they will 
never go to heaven in that frame of mud. They must 
be changed, and we believe they, will.\.In the case 
of the woman who was brought to him, charged with 
committing a flagraat crime, when he xaid, Lu him 
that is without sin cast the. first 8tone,” he\purgy- 
ed the same- course - of reasoning, and set forth the 


doctrine of forgiveness in a celestial Iight. John viii. | 
1-11. But there is one particular case mentioged jn | 


Luke xix. 1—10, which has a direct bearing vpon 
our subject. 


Jesus passed through Jericho, and a great multi- 
tude followed: him; and one man, who was a publi- |] 


can, desired' to.see Jesus, He had undoubtedly heard 
that he received publicans and sinners, and he wish- 
ed to see the prophet who deviated from the general 
eustom, and paid come attention to the cast off and 
ſorsaken. His name was Zaccheus ; and being small 
of stature, was prevented by the immense crowd from 
seeing the- Savior. He therefore climbed up into a 
gycamore tree. And when Jesus came that way, 
and 8aw him, he $aid, * Zaccheus, make haste and 
come down ; for: to day I must abide at thy house. 
' And he: made. haste and came down and received 
him joyfully. And when the Pharisees saw it, they 
murmured; saying; He has gone to. be guest with a 
man: that is a 8mner. Jesus 8aid, This day is 8alva- 
tion come- to this house; the son of man. came to 
8eek and 8ave'that which 1s lost.” It is a remarkable 
circumstance, that out of that vast concourse of peo- 
ple, Jesus should have selected no one but this pub- 
lican. Had he gone home with one of the pharisees; 
they would have approved his course, but to pass 
by them all, and take 80 much pains. to obtain the 
company of. a sinner, wounded their pride, awaken- 
ed their resentment, and drew forth their indigna- 
tion. 
object of his mission ; he was sent to the lost sheep ; 
he came to heal the 81ck ; and to give repentance and 
remission of sins to the outcasts and heavy laden. 

The Pharisees needed not his labors, they were 
-not prepared to receive his instructions, and it would 
have been laboring in vain to devote the time to them 
which should be and which was devoted to the best 
interests ofthe publicans and sinners. 

"Let not the example which he has thus set before 


-us, be forgotten, nor. pass unheeded, Happy is the. 


man: who imitates the son of God. 

I wish here to inquire, Are not the same charges 
brought against Universalists, which: were -preferred 
againnt the Savior by 


his enemies? Are not the 8ame. 


\ 


is pleasing to the wicked ?. and that wicked men are 


the most ready to hear it ? Certainly. When Doctor. 


Beecher preached against it, one of his most promi- 


nent arguments was : 'The wicked are pleased with it, | 
Said he, * If there is a Universalist meeting to be 


holden in a neighborhood, all the drunkards, and 
lazy, and the profane 8wearers, will immediately 
flock to hear | 


Admit that it is 80, What does it prove ? Simply | 


this : Universalism. has the same effect upon people 
now, that the doctrine of Christ had on the same 
class, in the days of his earthly pilgrimage. The 
publicans and sinners ALL drew near to hear him; 


whenever he preached, they were present, and he 


s0ught them out, and labored to do them good. Fo 
my own part, I am glad that such is the effert of 
Universalism, I am glad to see the profane and jn- 
temperate, and the cast off, and the forsaken, and all 
those who have made shipwreck of reputation, come 
to meeting. I had much rather see them at meeting, 
than to have them lounge in a bar room. And | 


meet them. They shall always find a friend in me, 


| never mean to forsake them, nor shun them when 1 


But-the humble Nazarene well understood the / 


Bit there is one thing upon which, I am resolved— 
and \hat is—T will not converse-upon the-8ubject of 
religiog'with any man while he is in a state of in- 
toxicatidn, nor upon any other subject. But when he 


he may propwe. 


I have had people come to exhort me to beware of 
the fatal error of Universalisgm, when their tongues 
were 80 limbered with alcohol, that they could hard- 
ly articujate their words; and there have been cases 
wherein ministers have. preached the doctrine of 
endless misery, while vnder the influence of ardent 
Spirit ! | CSF 

(30d be praised, that no &wch misfortune has be- 
fallen any one of the- preacher.of Universalism, as 
bad as the doctrine has been represented t0 be. 


Is it a bad SIgN , that wicked men love our doctrine 
and delight m hearing ivpreached ? No. What would 
you say of a man who $should reason ty the following 


that physician is a man of no kill ; he is a profligate 


mate rascal!. You know the doctor and are astonish- 
ed at the charges. Youenquire, What do you mean! 
He replies, © Why ! only 8ee what company he keeps! 
The lame, halt and blind—the gambler, the thief— 
the, most debauched, are with him, or he is with'them. 
You would consider this an argument in favor of his 


wants of the needy, to the calls of the distressed, the 
cries.of the broken-hearted,. and the sufferings of the 
transgressor. The «kilſul- physician partakes not of 


i| the sins.of his patients. _ He labors to heal them, to 
80 should we, and 


make them whole. So did Jezus; 
$0 do we. 


{ practical remark. As parents, it teaches us how to 


18t.. This view of our subject- forces. upon us'8 


4 
- 
* 


1s 80der, 1 will both hear and answer any queetions | 


manner: He, names a certain physichn, and says; 


wretch, he 8 vile, he is debased, and is 'a consum- 


$kill, Tt is an argument in ſavor of Christ's goodnes 
and 8kill as a heavenly Physician ; jt is also conelv-. 
sive proof of the adaptedness of our doctrine to the 


prodigal ! Has he lighted your reproof, and is he de- 
sirous of leaving the paterna] mansion? "Treat him 
kindly. _ Be not afraid nor ashamed to let him know 
that you love him; and that you love him in s8pite of 
his disgrace and ingratitude, In this way, you will 
bring him humble at your feet. But if you are 8evere 
and unkind, if vengeance flashes in your eye, in- 
siead of its beiug lighted up with compassioh and 
ſrgiveness, he will flee from you, and seek a dwell- 
jag among s8trangers. Do you doubt the truth of this 
remark ? 1.ook at one 8imple fact; mothers are more 
tender, affectionate and kind to 8ons than fathers, 
And how seldom it is, that a son wishes to break 
the mother's yoke, and sever the si]ken cord with 
which 8he holds him. Why may not the father in- 
corporate this softness with his masculine form of 
government ? He can. Fathers, remember and imi- 
tate the conduct of the parent of the prodigal son. 


24. Our subject teaches us how we should conduct 
towards the vicious. We $hould not cast them off. 
We 8hould not treat them with disdain, with marked 
neglect and cold indifference. But be kind and af- 
ſectionate unto them, and strive to gain them to the 
practice of virtue. Many an one has been driven 
from all his good resolutions, by unkindness ; while 
by the exercise of forbearance and love, the trans- 
gres50r' has been- converted unto God. In associating 
with these persons, it must not be to partake of their 


vices, but to let the light of a good example $hine be- | 


fore them, and by a word spoken in due seas0n, re- 
claim them. No \matter if the course be unpopu- 
WH lar, remember the master of Christians  pursued this 
| course, and that\it s.enough for the disciple that he 
be as his master, vnd the servant as his Lord.” 
3d. 'There is ohe thing more which I must here 
mention. But the tyought of it gives me pain. Iam 
Sorry that I am obliged o: mention it in this connex- 


f 


inperiously demand it. vs the common doctrine of 
partialisem. Do you enquire, why I am 80 unwilling 


5 mean and contemptible, when brought in contrast 
with the doctrine-and condvct of Jesus Christ, that 
I feel compelled to offer an apdlogy to its advocates 
for introducing it under such\ circumstances. It 
teaches that Christ loves the righteous only. That if 
we love him, he will love us. But we have geen, that 
when on earth, he associated with them. 


The advocates of this notion inform us of a hell 
$0mewhere, at a great distance, into which the- 8in- 
ners will be cast, where hope and mercy can never 
reach them; and then misapply a passage of scrip- 
ture, and say they will cease from troubling, and 
therefore the weary will be at rest. One thing is cer- 
tain; if there be 8uch a place of misery, which is 
called by the name of hell; and if to this dreary 
abode all the sinners will be sent, Jesus will be there 
too? When on earth, he sought them out. Wherever 
there were publicans, you find the compassionate 


erer. And where he is, there is heaven. _ 
But we need not thus speak, for he came to seek 
ELLER d 8ave the lost sheep, nd he $hall not 
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er. Let us conduct towards our fellow-men as. he 
did, and thus shall we $hine as lights in the world, 
and others, seeing our good works, will be led to glo- 
rily God, and take knowledge of 'us, that we have 
been with Jesus. D. D. 8. 


ion, and I would not 4 it, did not circumstances |' 


to name it in this connexioy ! I reply, it will appear | 


Savier. He is the 8ame, yesterday, to-day and for- | 


fail, nor be | 


THE BEREAVED. 
Original. 


DzarTn $aw thee fair, and marked thee for his own, 
My loved, my lost, my beautiful; thy brow 


| Which intellect had early made its throne, 


Is wan and cold. as sculptured marble now ; 
And there one brightly straying golden tress 
Rests like a sunbeam on its loveliness, 


Thy silver voice no more will ring with glee, 
Its rosy portals now are pale and mute, 
Through which it came like music o'er the gea ; 
Or like the winds through an eolian lute. 
I m1ss those tones beside my lonely hearth, 
And the light footstep that kept time with mirth. 


Closed are thine eyes of even's darkest blue, 
'Fhe silken lash lies sadly pressed and low ; 
'The cheek is rifled of its damask hue, 
Which rested there as roses upon snow. 
The breath—like perfume from a spicy shore 
Has fled—to animate thy form no more. 


The s0lemn &tars will watch above thy rest, 
And there the stilly night her tears will shed ; 

| Thy grave shall ever bs with garlands drest, 
And flowers shall blossom o'er the early dead ; 

And I forever next my heart will wear, 

| One treasured ringlet of thy sunny hair. 


| 


Yes, this is death!—my own beloved one— 
And I am leſt to mourn—alone on earth, 
For thou forever from my s1de art gone, 
Gone with thy winning smile, thy fairy mirth. 
A long, a last farewell, my youthful bride; 
Would that I too were sJeeping by thy side. 


Hartford, Ct. M. A. D. 


A PATTERN OF PERFECTION.—-NO. I. 
Original. | 


© Bx ye, therefore, perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perſect.* This is the language 
of our blessed Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who 
spake as never man spake, It was uttered in his 
justly celebrated sermon on the mount. His pre- 
cepts were 80 pure, his sentiments 80 just, his prin- 
ciples 80 godlike, 80 much more exalted, refined and 
*ublime, than his hearers. had ever before heard, 
thought or conceived of, that * they were astonish- 
ed at his doctrine.” 


| But we are not to understand his 


angunge in its 
ſull force; we are not to supposr Paws any ir 
to convey the idea that we can and must be perfect, 


even as our Father in heaven is perfect; for | 
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|| tion to 8uch a degree ſalls not to the lot of any mi t= 
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tal man, When our Savior directed the attention 
of his hearers to their perfect Father in heaven, he 
intended to set before them a pattern of verfection. 

He Jooked round in the world in vain for an exam- 
ple of any degree of perfection worthy of the imita- 
tion of his followers. Theretore he first set forth the 
principles which constitute perſection in our'heay- 
cenly Father and then enjvuined it upon his follow- 
ers to imitate him by acting upon these principles 
In all their intercourse with friends, neighbors and 
enemies, and to. manifest his spirit toward all, that 
they might be the happy children of their Father in 
heaven, "that is, like him. To be truly the children 
of God, is to be like him in regard to our actions 
and disposition; to imitate him by exercising the 
principles by which he is ever actuated, and to pos- 
8ess and manifest his spirit in all our dealings and 
conversation with friends and foes. Nothing short of 
hearty love to God, and universal good will to man, 

constitute mankind characteristically the children of 
God. And in order to possess his spirit and wisdom, 
and put them into practice, we must become acquaint- 
ed with his true character, his nature, his disposition, 
and his benevolent designs toward the human fam- 
ily; in a word, we must "be born and taught of God. 

For a man to profess to have been born and taught | 
of God, while he manifests an opposite disposition, 

a Spirit of enmity and ill-will toward any of his fel- 
low creatures, is preposterous. 

It will not be denied by any, that our Father in 
heaven is perfect; neither will it be denied that the 
best of men, when compared with him, are imper- 
fect. It follows, then, that all mankind: need a 
pattern of perfection constantly before their eyes, 
which it will be their duty, pleasure' and profit to 
closely imitate. It will be admitted by all, that our 
heavenly Father is a safe pattern for all men to 
imitate, and that 1t 1s our duty to imitate him in 
thought, word, action and spirit, 80 far as our na- 
ture and moral powers will allow, Hence the read- 
er will perceive that it is of paramount importance 
for all mankind to become acquainted with the true 
character of our Father in heaven; for, before we 
can imitate our perfect Father in heaven, we must 
become acquainted with the godlike principles 
which constitute perfection in him, in regard to his 
dealings with his lower,” intelligent and imperfect 
creatures, and his disposition toward them. If any 
have imbibed erroneous conceptions of their heay- 
enly Father, their conduct and spirit will be wrong, 
if they endeavor to imitate him. 

Let us, then, attend to our Savior's description 
of the principles which constitute perfection in our 
heavenly Father, and which we are required to act 
upon 1n order to constitute us, characteristically, his 
children. Let it be remembered that we are to exam- 
ine the doctrine taught by the spotless Jesus, a teach- 
er taught and sent- of God to instruct mankind, to 
reveal his true character, to make known to them his 
nature, his disposition, and his great and glorious 
-designs 1n regard to them. We are to analize the 
- principles taught by Christ himself in his sermon on 
the mount. And I solicit the reader's particular at- 
tention, for- these principles constitute the doctrine 
of God, the doctrine of Christ, ;the doctrine of 'Uni-- 

ism. And, b may add, purer doctrine was never 
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| Have-we not religionists among! us hs blind and: fool- 


taught. He says, © Ye have heard that-it hath|been: 
aid, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 'Phis 
is the cruel doctrine of  retaliatiog/ and' revenge ; the 
foundation ' principle of the infinitely cruel and IN. 
conceivably horrid doctrine of ceaseless torment, 
The only difference 18, this doctrine carries the prin- 
ciple of revenge to an infinitely greater degree. 'The 
Jews, by their traditions, had been tanght'to revenge 
an injury ; and: they were always very ready to put! 
this doctrine into practice. ' But what says the teach- 
er of God ? * But I say unto you, that'ye resist not. 
evil; but whosoever 'shall smite thee on the. right. 
cheek, turn to him the other also.' This 1s another, 
a very different doctrine; a doctrine directly opposed 
to the malignant principle of revenge. | It is'the mild 
and merciful doctrine of the blessed Jesus, 'which he 
brought with him from the bosom of his ' heavenly 
Father. It is not the doctrine of men. | No ; it orig-' 
inated in God, and came down from heaven on the 
rapid and ever-moving wings: of Jove. "The doc- 
trines of men are always partial and cruel; they al- 
ways partake largely of the spirit of retahation and 
revenge. And thus they may-always be easily distin- 
guished from the doctrines: of the perfect and un- 
|| changing God of love, which are * ſull of paercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
And need I say that the: doctrine of endless misery 
and all its concomitant -principles originated in the 
cruel hearts and benighted minds of mea ? Is 1t pos- 
ible to conceive any thing more partial, more malig- 
nant, more-cruel, or. more revengeſu} than the doc-. 
trine of unending torture?  Does/ it/bear the least 
resemblance to the peaceful, joxfu) and life-giving WM 
principles taught and practised/ by the 1mmaculate 
80n of God ? 


Again, he says, * ye: have heard that it bath been 
82d, thou shalt love thy: neighbor and hate thine ene- | 
my.” Here the cruel doctrive/of 'men is confounded | 
and mingled with the pure principles; of: love-.and- 
truth, The law taught and expressly commanded the 
Jews to love their neighbor; And their traditions as : 
express|y taught and enjoined 1t upon them to hate 
their enemy. And they pracuced this.doctrine most 
faithfully. But if ay pnoircumcised Gentile lived in WM 
the next house to the/Jews, did they love and cherish ! 
him as a neighbor? / No; they could: not serve two! | 
masters; they could not practice two- doctrines di- 
rectly opposite to each other ; they could not love: 
their neighbor, if that neighbor were - an enemy to 
their partial and cruel doctrine. The despised Gen-- 
tile was not, in-their view, of the seed of Abraham. 
The precious and blessed. promise which God: made 
to Abraham, that in his 8ecd, which is Christ, all | 
the nations, and all the families, and all-the kindreds 


| of the earth should be. blessed, did .not, according to. 


| 

| 

| 

t 

: 

þ 
their creed, extend to the despised Gentile; and:how if | 
could they love him? They could not, they;did not; WM 
but on. the contrary they despised and .hated/ him, I * 
and taught their children and their children's chil- Il | 
dren to hate him. They would not- allow Pig Met | & 
lowest seat in their synagogue.. -/ 1 1» Wh 4 
F 

qi 

t 

t 


© O! 8ays the reader, © how blind: _ foliuh the 


old Jews were! But spare, O spare;'y 
compassion, - for '* charity should -begi 
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Universalist, who openly avows and defends his doc- 
 trine, to remain within the purlieu of their exclusIve- 
ly evangelical church? No; for in their ereeds and 
in their hearts and 86uls and minds he stands con- 
Jemned as a heretic, an outcast of God, shut out of 
the kingdom of heaven, and how can they cherish 
him as a brother, a child of their perfect Father in 
heaven? how can they love him as a neighbor! They 
cannot, they do not, but on the contrary, they des- 
pise him, hate' him, and cast him out as an enemy. 
Need I say, that their doctrine is of men ?. Does it 
bear a shadow of likeness to the forbearing, forgiv- 
ing and heavenly doctrine of the meek and Jowly 


Jesus ? Listen. to it as it flowed from the abundance | 


of his heart ! 


* But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless them 
that eurse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and perse- 
cute you.” Why ? *© That ye may be the children of 
your Father which.s in heaven.” W hat does he do ? 
* Maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and _sendeth his rain on the just and on the unyust. 
For if ye love them that love you, what reward have 
you ? Do not even the publicans the same? And if 
ye 8alute your brethren only, what do ye. more than 
others ? Do not even the, publicans 80 ? Be ye, there- 
ſore, perfect, even as your Father whioh 1s in heaven 
is perfect.” 

These _ are noble, heavenly, godhike-. principles. 
They constitute perfect love. They certainly came 
down from heaven. . They are pure streams, and 
| must have flowed from the. inexhaustible- fountain 
of love. \ They are perfect, and he who origina- 
ted them must: have been a perfect Being—pure, 
changeless, perſect love. - And such is our Father 
in heaven,-and 8uch: was his holy son Jesus when 
he was on earth, and such shall we be 1f we put 
these pure and perſect principles into practice in all 
wr dealings and conversation with friends, neigh- 
bors and enemies. | These principles find no resting 
place in the creeds of men. All the partial and cruel 
doctrines of men are directly opposed to them. 

But what is the reason that the advocates of Cease- 
less torment do not teach and practice these princi- 
ples? © The grand reason is because they do not be- 
lieve that God acts upon. these principles. in his: dea]- 
ings with his weak and erring creatures. And they 
never will practice them until they are convinced 
that their heavenly Father is ever actuated by them. 
They 8uppose that these principles were merely given 
to men for them to exercise in. their + dealings with 
each, other. Why, then, neglect to put them into 
practice, universal practice? But has our perlect 
Father in heaven_given_ us, his imperfect. creatures, 
purer, -nobler and more godlike principles to act upon, 
than. he, a perſect Being, exercises-toward us ?. Does 
he require. us to be . more perſect than he 18? No. 
* Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as your. Father in 
heaven is perfect.” \ We are not required to be more 
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» Bl Perfect, but even as perfect. We are, required to be | 
1: I uly his children, to; be like him, to imitate him in 
1 I Practice and $pirit. - Our Savior has placed-.our Fa- 
I er in heayen before-us as.a perfect example to imni- 


'jsh as were the old Jews? Will they allow an honest | 


Proy 


| trine be true, the most cruel 'and reve 
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manner of spirit must we maniſest in -order. to be 
truly the children of our perfect Father in heaven? 
We must manifest pure, changeless, perfect love; 
every thought, word and action must be dictated: by 
love.. Yea, we must © love our enemies; bless all who 
curse us, do good to all who hate us, pray for all who 
despiteſuJly use us, and persecute-us;” in & word, we 
must © bless and curse not.” 

These' principles are 80 pure, that all men are 
obliged to admit them to be godlike. But how can 
they be godlike, unless they are like God and God 
like them? If* they are godlike, they must be like 
God, the very essence of Jove, and God must act 
upon them 1n all his dealings with us, and in his dis- 
pos1tion toward us, in order to be godlike, or like a 
God as he is. To admit that these principles are 
godlike, and yet deny that God exercises them in his 
judgments and dispensations, is highly absurd. If 
God does not act upon these principles, but upon con- 
trary principles, does not the reader plainly perceive, 
that we should not be at all like our heavenly Father, 
if we should practice them? And where would be 
our pattern of perfection ? If God loves them only 
who love him, what does he -* more than others ? Do 
not even the publicans the same ? To love them 
only who love us, is nothing more than the most de- 
graded of mankind are capable of, But why did 
Christ contrast his doctrine and spirit with the con- 
duct and disposition of the publicans ? Because he 
wished to show the pharisees, who supposed that they 
had all the religion in the world, that they acted upon 
no better principles than did the publicans, whom 
they dispised ; and to show his own disciples that he 
wished ta have them act upon higher, purer and 
nobler principles. He wished to have them conduct 
godlike, to manifest the spirit of God, to imitate him. 
And to do. this, they were required to love their ene- 
mies, bless all that cursed them, do good to all that 
nated them, pray for all that cruelly aged or persecuted 
them. | | 


We believe that these principles originated in God, 
that they are his own principles, and that he is ever 
actuated by them. Admit this, and we have our 
heavenly Father constantly before us as a perfect and 
unerring guide through this dark world of sin and 
error. But deny this, deny that ouy perfect Father 
in heaven exercises these principles in his dealings 
with sinners, and we have no model, no pattern, no 
guide; we must grovel and grope in darkness, bond- 
age and misery. 

It would seem that no person who professes to be 
a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, a child of 
God, would be willing to bring down the character 
of our perfect Father in heaven upon a level with the 
degraded publicans. But do not the advocates of 
unceasing torment virtually do this? Do they not 
tel] us that God hates sinners, whom they believe 
are his enemies, that he loves them only who love 
him, that he will curse and eternally torment all who 
curse him? And is not this bringing down the 
character of the wisest and” best of Beings upon a 
level with the .most degraded of mankind? Tf 
such be his nature and disposition, we need make no 
exertions to become wiser or better, for, if this doc- 
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on earth, yea, the wild 8avage, is mor@perfect than | 


our qteay. Father. All we have to do, 1s to love 
them that love us, curse and torment all who CETRENS, 
and hatg-our enemies with a perfect hatred; and hen 
we 8hall possess the opposite 8pirits of God, love and 
hal then we shall be born of God ; then we shall 

truly the children of God; yea, perfect even as 


/he 1s perfect. 
.- Is this a good and wholesome doctrine for any hs 


ing in heaven, on earth, or under 'the earth to put 


into practice !. No one will pretend it. And what 
is a doctrine worth that cannot be put into practice ! 
The doctrine of endless misery cannot be put into 
practice, nor any of its concomitant principles with- 
out violating the holy law of love, the pure command- 
ments of God and the godlike principles of Christ's 
doctrine, which 1s universal love, love to all, love to 
friends and foes. This is a good, a glorious doctrine, 

one that can with perfect safety be put mto universal 
practice, for its fruit 1s peace and .joy unspeakable. 
It is good to live by and to die by. God- lives by it, 

and Christ, and angels, and all good men live by it; 

« for he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” If this heavenly doctrine were firmly 
extablished in every mind, and reigned predominant 
in every heart, we.should have no enemies to hate, 
but all friends to love. Then indeed should we real- 
ize how good and pleasant it 1s for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” If this is a good doctrine, 
one that will: produce universal peace and joy, why 
not allow God to be its author? and why not allow God 
to practice his .own doctrine? Is it too noble and 
godlike for him to be its Maker and Founder ? Is it 
too pure and holy for him to,practice? Is he not a 
perfect and unchanging God of love? Is not his 
very nature and disposition love! Can he then, 

even cease to love? No; glofy to Grod !' nothing in 
the wide universe can separate us from his love. He 


created us in love; / he has watched over us with a 


father's love. He will love us although we rebel 
against his holy law, and trample under ſoot his pure 
commandments ; he will love us although we are 
his enemies; he will love us although we hate him ; 
he wall love us although we curse him; he will tove 
us although we are dead in sin and buried in iniquity ; 
and he will continue to chasten us in love until he 
brings. us to partake of his holiness and righteousness ; 
for this is the fruit of his chastening. Yea! he will 
save us from sin, misery and death, and bring us to 
dwell with him in love; for * he hall rext in his love." 


And how transporting the thought that although we 


are imperfect creatures in this imperfect state, we 
shall be perfected in another and better state. There 
we 8hall be truly * the children of God, being the 
children of the resurrection.; there we 8hall be cloth- 
ed in the pure robes of love and immortal glory ; 
there we $hall be holy and happy as the angels. of 
bliss ; there. we shall join and sing the * 8ong of Mo- 


8es and the Lamb,' in heavenly strains of praise and. 


thanksgiving to the perfect and unchanging God . of 
love. 1, C. N. 


* Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die. 
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| which are called the reflective faculties. - 
| numbered 2, and [wg ane, and tne a 


be pla 


MUSIO. 
Original, | 
Tarr 's music ever round our paths, 
Unheeded and unknown, 
Save when with pure and well-tuned hearts 
We listen to its tone. 
Sweet comes the mellowed anthem down 
From every rolling sphere, 
Making no discord with the time 
Of nature's hymning here. 


There's music in the quiet night, 
The 8tars together sing; 

The full-robed trees with rustling notes. 
Keep time to zephyr's wing; 

And every serpent-gliding stream 
pings to the river bright, 

In which it pours its tribute waves. 
There 's music in the night. 


There's music in the ocean's dash 
Upon the sandy 8hore; 
© The measured chime-<the thundering burst'= 
In calm—or tempest's roar, 
Far o'er the land its booming 8ound 
Comes with deep melody ; 
Its voice how thrilling and s8ublime! * 
There 's music 1n the sea. 


There's music in the thunder's roll. 
Through the dark clouds around, 

And in the mighty tempest-wind, 
With its deep rushing 80und. 

Low is the hum of light-winged 8now, 
And when the rain-drops form, 

They come with a oſt silver 80ng. 
There 's music in the 8torm, 


GLOSS: —or dic. wages aa ay 


There *s music in the winter morn 
Which the frost-spirits make, 
When ice-drops from the bending trees 
Ring on the frozen lake; 
And joyous 1s the lay of streams 
As the thick ice doth part. 
Thus do all nature's melodies 
Chime to the pure in heart. m. 4. ». 


Hartford, Ct. 
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PHRENOLOGY,.—NO. IX. 
'  Oniginal, 


W# have passed through the first general division 0 

the faculties; and we now come to notice the second. 
class called the pzRcEPTIVE FACULTIES. These take 
cognizance of external objects and things, but their 
particular investigation and analization _— to'the the 
ſaculiies which come under the third. division, 


The first organ to be noticed in his Giri 
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The discovery of this organ, and its particular an- 
alysis, were made and given by Dr. Spurzheim, - All 
professors of phrenology are. indebted to; this great 
man, .for their first light upon this $ubject. -Perhaps | 
the 8phere of action as8igned to this organ, and the 

nature of its operations can. be no better .set forth 
than by observing,. that-—lt takes. cognizance of 
It leads to the particular no- 
tice of persons and. things. 'Those | in whom it. is 
large, usually have a ; ;8trong recollection of names. 
They cannot - pass a. pers9n in the street_ without see- 
ing him. They take notice of houses, Signs, horses, 
&c. but the color, movement, form and general ap- 
pearance' of the things noticed; belong to other . fac- | 
ulties. 

The: power of- individualizing originates al this 
faculty, and. 8uch as have it large, can reduce their 
riews to particulars, and, under its, active influence 


} 


ae enabled to personify the various principles and [ 


topics of which they may. chance to speak or write. || 
The reader may have noticed the. perfect ease. with | 
which many public speakers wilt reduce their inves- 
tizations to distinct pirticulars, and 80 personify their 
ideas, that you can grasp them at once in the mind, | 
and then proceed to subdivide, until they approxi- 
mite a hundred, and this, too, rot the strength of: 


memory, not having a particle of manuscript before || 5 


them. And this, while you have listened with perfect \ 
astonishment, you have not been able to account for. 
The reason for this is laid before you by the -sci- | 
ence of phrenology. The person has large individu- |: 


Spoken. 


But there are many public men, who are by no. 
means deficient in intellect, who have not the power 
to individualize, or to present their ideas In a tangi- 
ble form ; this eventuates ſfom small_ individuality. 
0n an examination. of this part of the hend, it. will 
be found to corroborate the truth. of phrenology. A 
ſew obseryations will set forth the truth in a_manner 


lake the trouble to examine, or observe the different ' 
forms of the heads of those who move around, them. 


Organ No...28, GoxpiGuraTtI0N., This orgati, be- | 


m__ 


eve, will be easily discovered when large, by the ap- | 
pearance of the. eye, It. pushes the eye outward aud | 


vill be recognised by great breadth between the | 
eyes... .. 
It is the province of this faculty to. notice and re- 
member. the forms of persons and things. A man 
having large individuality will notice things, aud if 
form or configuration be-feeble, he will not pay atten- | 
tion, to their. shape. But zhould the latter be equally 
developed with-the ſormer, he will notice the form of 
the article he. beholds.. As an illustration, of the dif- 
erence between individuality and form, I will suppose 
the, following: case :—Two children Pass through a 
om'in which there are many mirrors. One notices 
be mirrors, but pays no attention to the form of each. 
Ll Ho: is deficient i in form. The other, havipg this 
rulty well. PE d, not _ directs his wy & | 


—— 


ng Situated at tha. internal angle of the orbit of the | 


downward. And a large developement of this organ |; 
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| has been done, was guided "by Such propensIties as 


or Shape | with ever thing they hear, 


vation arises from large configuration, or as "ny call 


it Form. Rx! $54 
This it is which enables people. to axcociats' | 


their conceptions, [ gives a Strong 
persons; consequently, those. people whase eyes are 
placed at a great distance from each other, will have 
a strong recollection of persons. It ofien happens, 
that 80me_ can. remember countenanees, and fix in 
their minds the features of those they have Seen, but 
cannot recollect their names, This'1s occasioned by 


large form; and 8mall individuality. 


[ have 2d, that the organ now. under considera- 
tion, enables the wan. in whom it 1s, active, to a880Cl- 
ate'a particular form or shape; with all his —_— 
tions.' A few facts will illustrate my meanin 
have likenesses and representations of his $2 
Majesty, . and these hare been offered for sale at the 
8hops. But it cannot be supposed that any one ever 
saw Such a creature, or being as these pictures repre- 


|| 8ent. Form has been given to the spirit, called the 


Devil and Satan ;.and the organ by whose means this 


would. be oratified by snch horrible representations. 
The representation of death, by a skeleton, is an- 
other jIJustration of the. active operation. of this OF- 
gan; and $0 is the re Sometimes uted to repre- 


 8ent the Almighty. 


7-1 
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It is $aid to be large in dogs, monkeys, horees, ele- 


| phants, and bees ; and it 1s <npposed that by its pow- 


er they are enabled to remember people, whether for 
ality; and this gives hum the power of which TÞ have | 


—— cc 
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which will bring it within the reach. of all who will ; 


'| #bove configuration. 


| 


r= [| great. Here he was m—_ Footy panayen XY 


good or bad treatment. 

It is essential to a good dress-maker, milliner, tai- 
lor,-and portrait painter ; as, without it, they” will fail 
in giving a correct and beautiful form 10 their respec- 
tive productions. 

It enables a_ writer to give a minute description of 


' the characters he or she may attempt to delineate ; 


and when reading the description given by one in 
whom it is active, you can imagine, without any great 
Stretch of the fancy, that you see the form before you. 


Size, Organ No. 24, 18, located immediately 
'The aualysis of this faculty 1 18, 
it enables us to judge accurately respecting: the size 

of objects. _ It differs from that last named, in this 
| particular—Two objects are situated by each other, 
and their forms are alike ; but they differ only insize, 
The person having Size large, would notice this dif- 
ference ; but the pers9n who observed' that they were 
formed alike, being deficient. in the. organ. of size, 


| would not observe that they differed at all in. their 
| dimensions, should the difference not be very great. 


That there 'is such a power as' is aseribed to; this 
faculty by believers in phrenology, and that it 1s Ccor- 
rectly located, or in other words, that its true lo» 
cation has been ascertained, 1s evident from, facts, 
which are 80 well known, that the matter! eannot- be 
reasonably doubted, nor the Subject Svccensfully con» 
troverted. 

A. man called upon. Dr. Surghoims, while the lat- 
ter was in Paris, and requested the Dr,.to exami 
his head. He acceded to his request ; and 


''other things, be informed. im, that his WT: by  dis- 


criminate. 8ize, and measure distat 


ceollection of : 


- +08 


Wh. 


i " 


ed 419" posgess this power to a | | 
gree. The man had been in the*army ; {and here he 


-evinced "grefit power\.in this respect ; for\ he vould 
. meavure-JietWees and objects with mathematical cer- 
tainty.” oo : | 


much'to establish the truth of phrenological conclu- 
8ions.” In going among mechanics, we discover that 
Some can measure, with great correctness, as they 
$ay, *by the eye'—while others do everything by 


measurement. And:while the latter cannot remem- 


. ber the dimensions'of the article they have measured 


without committing 'the whole to writing, the former | 


can do' all from the strength of'memory, and without 
membranda retain a distinct recollection of all the di- 
mens1tons. ; | 

T have looked at different mechanics, I have watch- 
ed for evidences of strong and feeble developements 
of the faculty now under consideration, and in all 


cages, withoit one single exception, I have found} 


the developement to. be according to fact. 


Organ No. 25, WercuT and ResisTancet. It 1s 


Situated over the eye, outside of size, and its full de- 
welopement is indicated by a fulness at that part of 
the head. Tt should be remarked here, that in com- 


mon heads it is difficult to decide about the trength 
of the organ. | And it is, therefore, only when some 
one of the organs in this cJuster is unusually large, 
that a judicious phrenologist will offer- a decided 
opinion with regard to its activity. Ae 

Concerning weight and resistance, I would re- 
mark—It gives the -ability to form a correct judg- 
ment of. weight, and the power of resistance. It pro- 
_ «uces the knowledge of the specific ;gravity of ob- 
jects, and enables those, in whom it is large and ac- 
tive, to decide accurately upon 8ubjects of this nature. 
In an artist it gives that judgment which enables him 
to put the right degree of pressure upon an instru- 
ment, by the means of which he executes some deli- 
cate piece of workmanship. 

It cannot be doubted that a vast difference exists 
among mankind in this particular. While some de- 
cide correctly, others manifest a great lack of judg- 
ment. 'And those who have. noticed this contrast 
among _persons of good intellectual endowments, 


have'been at a loss, when unaided by the s8cience of 


mind, how to account for it. In the various branches 
of 'mechanism, those are found, whose Judgment in 
matters where weight and resisance have a promi- 


nent place, is astonishingly correct. No particular | 
af 


erence in intellectual endowments can be per- 
ceived, and the wonder has been, how one could be 80 
much 'superior to the'other in this respect. | Phrenolo- 
gy 8olves the difficulty, by teaching, that those whose 
judgment of weight and' resistance is' good,” have 
that organ largely developed ; and'that those' who are 
-80 uncertain in their opinion in-this particular, have 
the faculty feebly developed. OED, Os 
"This enables a man to execute those kinds of work 
"where much'depends' upon delicate touches. Tt gires 
'the/power'to calculate the strength. of a current, and 


the"ability'to 'use the bow with dexterity. It is re- 


Important trait inthe character of -a good mechanic. 


ery remarkable de- ! 


When we come to look abroad in society, we. find - 
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walk without falling, and'run without coming in con. 
tact with the ground. ke | 


When feeble, individuals walk 


with'a force which threatens their destruction. And 


such are constantly exposed to the danger of falling; 


and if they go upon} the water, of being sea sick ; and 
if they go upon a building, of being dizzy.  Excite- 
ment affects this. Therefore it is, that those who 
drink ardent $pirit, so often Jose their balance, and 
when they'come in contact with the ground, sup- 
pose it rises up and strikes them in the face, 


Children, in whom it is large, are enabled to walk, : 
while very young. Many have wondered why some 


children could go alone 80 much-younger than others, 
And this difference among children has 'usualiy been 


accounted for on the ground, that some children are 


stronger than others, and that their superior strength 


enables them to walk when very young. But it is not: 


80, For it is often the case that those children whose 
health is remarkably delicate, are forward in learn- 
ing to walk, while those who are. strong are exceed- 
ing backward in walking. An examination of facts 


has proved that a large developement of weight and 
resistance in a child, enables it to walk, without fear i 


of falling, when very young. 


Facts prove that the correct location of this organ. 


has been discorered. A. case has been related by 
Mr. Simpson, of a lady who was afflicted with a 8 
vere pain in this part of the head—and during the 
time the pain continued, she experienced the sent- 
tions of rising and falling—of mounting towards the 
heavens, and then descending below the earth, To 
use her own words, she * felt as though she was tipsy. 
And another ease is related by Dr. John Hunter, of 
a gentleman who was affected-in this way, while on 
a journey, though he had not taken any thing to 
produce intoxication. . His limbs, if he moved them, 
seemed to him to go with great velocity, and while 
these sensations continued, he experienced a severe 
pain in that part of the head, where is located the 
organ in question. But when these peculiar feelings 
s1baided, the pain had left him. This shows that his: 
organ of »weight and resistance' was diseased. 

It has been stated, that when individuals are _ | 
gick, they undergo a peculiar sensation in this par. 
of the head. Of the correctness of this statement]. 


wid 


over. 


attempt to play the piano-forte, they strike the nou! 


Ny 


heads of tho who. have manifested the ability. which 
heal re its full developement. And the circum-: 
that. many have. i.oproved. this. faculty, and 
bronght it near perfection, proves that -it is-8uscepti- 
ble of extensive cultivation, DB. D. 8. 


THE STRANGER'S GRAVE... 
Original. | 


Wusrs the swift waves of the blue farrowy Rhone? 
Spread wide around—then on, their pathway take, 
From her far home a bright young girl Was borne 
In earch of health—to fair Geneva's lake. 
Is it not cruel kindness thus to take | 
A wounded bird from its loved nest to die? 
To bear it from its own green forest land, 
To fold,its wings beneath a foreign $ky ? 
The dark proud Alps lift up their towering heads. 
Crowned with the wreath"of their. eternal snow, 
While blue and clear; the deep vnruffled lake 
Rests like a mirror for their ſorms below. 
8 Long by the window has the fair girl leaned, 
} Til fast the day is wahing 1nto night, 
ound the high Alps the sunset's elory gleams 
Bathing their 8ummits in roscate light. 
Why does she thns ber 8ad glance turn away? 
Far from the 8cene her thoughts and feelings roam, 
To a white dwelling by a winding stream 
In green Vermont, "her own blest mountain home. 
Sad o'er; her grief-wrung heart are rushing now 
The bright aad cherished hopes of early years— 
Prezsed are her hands upon her throbbing þrow— 
Through, her white slender fingers steal the tears. 
Endora strove to 8oothe the sorfowing girl, 
Though her own pitying heart was almost broke, 
Till-with a smile $he wiped the tears away, 
And in calm voice her last winhoh Spoke. 
ving to me, -8ister! for mine eyes are closing! 
Sing of our wild woods and-our summer bowers; 
Sing of the shadows on the stream reposing, 
Sing of the morn, the sunshine and the flowers. 
Sweet on [hy ear: thine echoed Song 1s 8taying, 
Bearing my $pirit to the/skies away 
And angel-hands their gotdep harps are playing; 
1n the blest regions of eternal day. 


kd "> v Eee. Lea 


Soon will this pain-worn frame from thee be taken! 
Which thou: hast loved 80 well—my sister blest ! 
Like the tired dove—all thoughts of earth forsaken 
Soon 8halt-I flee away and-be at rest. 
Think of me, sister! with thy:face unshaded: 
By 8orrow's cloud; and grief's fast falling tears; 
Ag _ who. fell like a frail flower ſaded | 
In the fresh spring-time of her youthful years. 


Sper mane, sizter! for-my voice is failing, 
Speuk of the happiness my heart has known! 
Dpe; kof n WE: -on the -Egean sailing! 


\0N "ag vndora, of my. hope in dying, ., 
"Tell them-my faith-grew stronger to the las:, 
1 our. blest Savior's promige ure relying 


£ 
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d ones in-our childhood's home. 


tink Mares dark grave past 


; 
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Pat 
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Would I could 8eemy: father and my brother. 
And that dear hame beyond. the waters wide; 
Would I might sleep bezide-my blessed 6. mathor 
In our own church-yard by the, mou x.8ide... 
Kiss me, my sister!, it will, z00n be: ov - 
The secrets of the grave—oh! whos al tell! 
Angels around me on their bright wings hover—. 
I may not tarry here—farewell! farewell! | 


Calmly her gentle Spirit: took its flight” . 
From earth and its ehdearing ties away; 
When the last Sunbeam passed from yale and height, 
© And twilight stole' upon the steps-of day. - 
A marble, s}ab beside Geneva's lake 
Tells where the. maiden sJept, in youthful bloom, 
But there no mourning: friends their pathway take, 
To hang fresh garlands round her lonely tomb; 
But foreign wild-flowers 1n the 8oft winds wave 
And breathe their fragranch o'er the 8tranger's. 
grave. M. A. D. 


Hartford, Ct. 
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THE VICTIM OF FANATICISM.. 


A TALE OF TRUTH, 


Original. 


EpwarD WirLpixG was the 8on of parents, who, al- 
though they bore a character for honesty and benev- 
olence, had never given much attention to Religion. 
hat: most important of all subjects, the contempla-- 
tion of which exalts and purifies the affections, en-- 
larges tne heart, and lifts man from the mire and clay 
of temporal hopes and fears, placing his feet on the 
steadfast rock of hope, .that © when the earthly house 
of this taberaacle is dissolved, we have a house, not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.” "The 
parents of our hero were easy, .careless persons, con- 
tent. to take the world as they found it, and do their 
duty to their neighbors, s far as mere worldly matters 
were concerned ; but they seemed to forget the high 
destiny of immortal beings, and that - © man shall not 
lize by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth. 


\ out of the mouth of God. , 


Accordingly their s0on Edward received, in his 
early boyhood, scarcely any-instruction with respect 
to his everlasting destiny. He was not, however, 
taught anything” which was particularly calculated to 


[| render him selfish or narrow-minded. His. parents 


possessed good natural dispositions,  and'encoura 

him in:generosity, condescension and. affability.. At 
the age of four years, Edward was ent to the. town 
school,; which was kept by a raw young man, abo 
twenty-two years of age, who had. Jeft his father's 
plough, because he thought. schoo-keeping easjer- 


than breaking up the earth or: digging Sen Vis 


—_— 


| [200 +0n0her, Brag, | 


tors,.trusting the formation of their my 


mind had received but little cultivation, and he was: 
but little acquainted with .-haman nature, Tt is 8ur-. 


; prising how readily... parents sometimes _ NF "up 


their-tender offspring, to- the charge of og NEAT y to- 


609 Ms 3 £7 V2.4 


| who-have.no mindsof. their VP. 0 
ed aside by the hideous} preju 3 © fa 


that, as a matter of conrse, it was necessary that none | 
of his pupils shou!d believe in a different doctrine, 
He was ot a grave. countenance, and having a very 
narrow face, with a long peaked nose, he had been 
denominated "The walking hatchet.' 'Fhe reader 
will be disposed'to think that Obadiah was not ts 
blame for his personal conformation. In a very great 
degree, that'.is true ; but I would beg leave to 'sug- 
gest whether the indulgence of sour feelings, confined 
views, and: yloomy opiaions, does not, in 8ome degree, 
affect the countenance, and render it a partial * index 
to the mind,' Be that as it may, Obadiah's face was 
' narrow and forbidding; and when little Edward was 
first-introduced to. him, he felt as if he would have 
preferred a different man for an instructer.—As Ed- 
ward had a free, open countenance, which generally 
wore a 8mile, Master Obadiah at once st him down 
for a very bad boy, and gave him a place on a thre. 
legged stool, close to his side. But as Edward got his 


lessons well, and conducted himself with propriety, 
the master could find no fault with him, although he 
tried hard to do 80. By the time Edward had attain- 
ed his 8ixth year, he was in the first class at school, 
and had got beyond many of the larger boys who had 
been at the school several years before Edward enter- 
ed it, Edward was of a very sensitive nature—more 
80 than his parents; and Sight circumstances made 


his temperament may be, in a good degree, attribut- 
ed the rapid progress which he made in his studies. 
He could remember nearly the whole of a piece which 
he had once read, even if it was of considerable 
length, | | | 

About this time, Edward's parents observed that 
he became extremely serious and melancholy, His 
Joyous laugh was fled. 'Phe brightness of his Jarge 
dark eye was dimmed. His appetite was meager ; 
and he went drooping about the fields in a thought- 
ful mood. 'This was particularly noticed. by his mo- 
ther; but as he denied being unwell, she did not 
again mention the subject, But one night, after Ed- 
ward had retired to bed in an upper chamber, his 
parents heard a s8cream of terror. Mr, Wilding has- 
tily ascended the stairs with a Jamp, and ſound Ed- 
ward covering his. head with the bed clothes and 
trembling with violent agitation. He inquired what 
was the matter, . 

« Oh! is it you, papa?” cried he, springing out of 
'bed:; * I thought it was devils coming to carry me off. 

* And why should' devils carry you off, my boy.?? 
-Saill his father. © What fault have you committed 
that induess you to dread 80 fearful a doom 7 

*T do _n't know,” said Edward. * But I have not 
been' born agam.' _ | 

4+'What then 7-8aid his father. '* I am afraid that if 


every one who has not been born again were to ex- | 


perience such a fate,.the world would be more than 


one half depopulated before morning. Go to bed, my | 


child. Say your prayers, and think 'no more about 
such fooleries' ON TobWeSg Rs Wo 


 * But I have 8aid my. prapers,' answered Edward, 
as be once more crept into bed; * But you know 
at ** the prayers of the wicked are an abomination 


1d.;” and that only makes me the more 


: 
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4 
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 * Indeed, Edward—this is foolish trifling,'- aid 
Mr. Wilding. '* Believe me when I tell/you, that'ns 
devils will 'venture oat this cold night' on's0 8illy an 
errand as to carry off little boys.” © ett 

*Oh! but,” said Edward, *you know that you: 
and mother are both. wicked, for you have never been 
born again, and you cannot save me if the Evil One 
comes. I must go to some minister, and get him to 
pray for me, and. I must repent, and I must do'a 
great deal before I can get on the safe 8ide.' 


Mrs. Wilding had now come up, and $be exclaim- 


| ed, © Where could, the boy have got hold of these. 


wild notions. Some one must have put them into hig 
head ; for ] am confident that he never would have 
thought of 8uch things if left to himself. I have no 
ticed that he has bebaved singularly for several days, 
Why did you not tell us what ailed you before, Ed- 
ward Þ | ; EE 

* Because I did nat dare to do it,' answered he; 
* for Mrs. Waddle told me that 1 must not 8ay any- 
thing to you. about it, as you, had not been. born 
again, and. would destroy the good seed which 8he 
Was S0WIng.” fa 

Edward's father and mother looked at each other 


hb, 


| meaningly, and. then the former said,  * Very. good. 
\| 8eed, 1 should think! And did she tell you that you 


; ; ; 4 ve Mace would be earri night. 1 e m e at 
a deep impress10n upon him. To this peculiarity 1n | I earried off at night, in th anner that you 


| have $0 fearſully described 7. Pe | 
{ Yes, sir, and. a great deal more,” replied Edward. 
\ Who-is 'this Mrs. Waddle? inquired his mother. 
* She 18 an 01d woman,'.said Edward, © who comes 
to the school every afternoon, Just after .vacation,.in 2 
red cloak, and, the master gets her to talk to the 
8cholars, an she preaches most beautiſul, and tells 
how two she-bears eat up a whole 8chool-full of chil- 
dren for-laughing at Elijah ; and $he says that there 
1s a great deep pit a great. ways down under-ground, 
where there 1s nothing but. fire-and brimstone,-and 
melted lead, and dreadful devils with horns on their 
heade'; and that every body that is not born again will 
go down there and burn forever. So to-day 1 went to 
her, and asked: her to tell me whether 1 had been 
| born again, and $she said that she-was sure I was 
not, for that if 1had been, I should have known it; 
and she 8aid,that 8he should not wonder if five /and 
forty devils should came. to- night, and carry we 
down to the pit; and that when 1 went to bed, I mus 
pray and wrestle with God for the victory, and thi! 
must not close my eyes until] had gained the vid | 
ry. Sol have prayed a long time, but 1 do not. think 
I should dare to wrestle with- God, for, although ] 
do.n't mind wrestling with Tom Jones and Bill Fleet 
good, yet I am afraid that if I were to wrestle with 
God, he would throw me. --And/'80, 'becanse I did 
not wrestle, I was afraid of being carried off ; and] 
thanght I heard s8omething scratch- at the | ontside 
doox—do devils scratch when they come. to carry 
off little boys ? Oh ! yes—there! there ! look Flook! 
there is one, now ! ee its eyes, just like fire!” _ 
Mr, Wilding was a little 'startled by this' sudde 
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Puss jumped on the bed'and, rubbing het oſt furry 
coat agdinst. his pale' cheek, purred with the greats 
eat good nature. Mrs. Wilding, at + Wee] suUcceeded 
in festoring 'his $pirits to something !ike their usual 
calmness, and then Edward was again Jeft to his 
s«]umber. _ 

Although Edward's parents had never paid much 
attention to religious subjects, they were not defi- 
cient in common sense; and when they returned to 
the fireside, they talked rationally upon the 'subject 
of the child's disclosures. They did not know which 
to condemn most, the mischievous imprudence of the 
old woman, or the weakness of the master in permit- 
ting her ruinous visits to the school room. Their 
minds were, however, fully made up on one subject. 
They regarded it as their imperative duty to take Ed- 

ward ont of school, and place him:under the tuition 


of a Mr. Ryder, a very sensible man, who had just || 


Set up in town, and who was fast getting away the 
«cholars from the town school. I do not gUuppose that 
Edward's parents would have objected to their 8on's 
receiving religious mstruction from a person of any 
denomination, if the course pursued was calculated to 
make him do his duty, but when the sole object ap- 
peared to be to play upon his fears, and find the way | 
to his heart through his nerves, ike" music drawn 
from a guitar by fretting Its strings, they considered 
themselves authorized 1n relieving him from\such op- 
pressive tyranny. Accordingly, on'the next morning, 
Edward was requested to carry a note to Obadiah, 
Sating that he Should no longer remain under his 
charge. 


of this decision on the part of his father; and as 


youth 1s fond of novelty, he, no: doubt, relished the | 


change, and proceeded, with his note, to the school- || 
| 8Ubjects. 


to exhibit. traces of genius which gave -promise of 
Obadiah read the note, and Edward departed. The ' 80mething more than ordinary. But he had occasion- 
| ally fallen in- with old Mrs. Waddle, who held fear-- 


and desired to know why the lad had been taken ful COnverse with him, and revived all the melancho- 
at | ]y impressions on . his 'sensitive mind which she ' had 


which the master appeared very much incensed. He || indelibly engraved there, during his childhood. — 


house with oreat alacrity. 


former s00n aſterwardg called upon Edward's father, 


away. Mr. Wilding unhesitatingly told him ; 
rolled up the whites of his. eyes, and departed in holy 
wrath.. He. informed Mrs. Waddle of the Sacrilege, 

and she went down, the same evening, to take Mr. 

Wilding to task for his resumption. As 800n as she 
announced her name, Mr, Wilding sent Edward on 
an errand, that he eh: oh not be present at the inter- 
view, 

* Now; 8aid 8he, © I have come to inquire what ob- 
Jections you have to your boy's being trained up in 
the way he should go? 

{*If you have called upon me to inquire why I took 


"my. 80n from the town s2hool,” said Mr. Wilding, «1 
Fonder, at, it; for I have told the teacher all about; it, 
and, as. I understand you are well acquainted with 


him, T-presume that he has: informed you ; but, as 
you do. not. appear to. be connected with the sChool, 
Fang apr a send my $80n to. learn of you, lam at a 
8 to.understand. how I am, in any way, accounta- 
le.to you Tr. taking him away.” 

(ou are, accountable to God and to bis zervants 
the pious bringing up of your son,' 8aid 8he.. 

1 was no / aware. that '] was accountable to any || 
God,” said he. * But be thot as it may, I consi- 


| 


Edward did not probably know the reason | Ryder's school, and as the tutor was a very intelli- 
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his my was relieved from #- preat_ weight, when 


— 


| 


|] had 'been at the academy Shou, pghuoy months, a 


7 


position on a given Subject.” Edward was the. yo 
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der no person as a 8ervant'of God, who makes A 
practice of irightemng little children.” 

' 'They must be told of the. consequences of diso- 
bedience- to the divine command, 8aid Mrs, Wad- 
dle, sharply. 

Such as being prevjed off by devils, cried Mr. 
Wilding. * Good woman, I expect my boy back 
every moment, and I am very unwilling that he 
should hear any more of your conversation.! 

* But I intend that he sHaLL hear it,” replied she, 
throwing off her red cloak. © He needs instruction 
and has a soul to be saved. I have much to 8ay to 
him, and especially to guard him against— 


: Y ou might guard Jourself against taking cold by 
resuming your cloak,” interrupted Mr. Wilding ; * as 
] intend. that you hall try the night air, at the mo- 
ment that Edward raises the latch.” 

Mrs. Waddle opened her eyes to their greatest 
width, and stared fixedly at Mr. Wilding, but she 
SOON perceived that he was not to be awed into sub- 
mission, and after denouncing him with all the tor- 


| ments of hell, she arose and slowly left the house. 


Aſter being taken away from the town school, Ed- 
ward gradually regained his spirits, although it was 
evident. that the fearful impressions which. he had 
received there would not very 80on desert him. There 
&t1ll lingered about his eyes a certain. Pensive expres- 
SiON, and it was observed that he frequently asked. 
questions. about a future hell, and such dismal mat- 
ters, but as his parents were not very. well versed in 
zuch 8ubjects, he derived but little satisfaction from - 
their answers. He made great improvement at Mer. 


gent man, who had seen._ much of the world, he re- 
| ceived a plentiful stock of information on a variety of 
Years passed on, and Edward had begun 


Indeed his temperament had become morbid, and 
ſearſul forebodings preyed upon his spirit, insomuch 
that he alimost dreaded to be left alone in the dark.— 
Nevertheless, he made great proficiency in his studies, 
and, at the age of thirteen, he was sent to an Acad- 
emy, a few, miles distant, where the higher branches 
of education were taught. At this acadewy, Edward 
ingratiated himself with his preceptors, and became 
remarkable for the excellence of his memory, the 


quickness of his comprehension, and the fecundity of 


his intellect. But 1t, was too evident that he was a 
little 8uperstitious, and given to sad reflections. The x 
terrible doctrines of Mrs. Waddle had made an im- 

pression upon his mind when. he was too young gw 


their fallacy and. to resist their. evil tendenc / i 


now it was impossible for him to shake thom 

rents and guardians, cannot be too careful how wn 
alarm the tender minds of their children. with, ;dle 
{| tales of horrible scenes and exents, for mature rea- 
$00 will hardly eradicate their e :dward 


premium was offered for-the 


of Latin coin- 
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est 8cholar in the academy, and he had not s8tudied” 


Latin more than halt as long as 8ome of the pupils. 
But he determined to contest for the prize. He sat 
up late and rose 'early, in order to make-himselt 
better qualified for the task, and as the day appoiut- 
ed for deciding on the best production was hxed: at 
the expiration of a month, he had reason to believe 
that he 'should 8ucceed. Some of the larger and 
more experienced pupils who envied his abilities 


ridiculed his attempt, and declared that| he would- 


have'his labor for his pains, which only excited his 
ambition to make their boasting void. The steadi- 
ness and energy with which te-pursued: his purpose 
is almost incredible. He, at length, thought bim- 
8elf competent to begin his task. He did 80; and 
Succeeded far beyond his expectations. His piece 
was undoubtedly 8uperior to_ any which the rest of 
the scholars could write. He knew it was 80; and 
seyeral men of [learning in to:vn, to whom he show- 
ed it, pronounced in a most masterly performance, 
and assured- him that he could not fail of bearing 
off the palm ol victory. Edward's spirits were very 
much elated, and he anxiously awaited the arrival 
of the day when a public declaration should be 
made in favor of the 8uccessfut writer. He kept the 
matter to himself while at the academy ; for he was 
willing to surprise the older scholars and the teach- 
ers. Those scholars who had tried to discourage 
Edward ſrom writing, appeared in high spirits as 
the day of award drew near, and each one felt con- 
_ fident of success ; while they took no more notice of 
Edward than if it had already been decided against 
him. They entertained not the most distant idea 
that it was possible ſor him to suveceed. Edward 


smiled inwardly in the consciousness that they 


would be compelled to own his merits in a very 
Short time. | 


At length the day came. The chapel had been 
fitted up for the occasion. 'PThe prize was to be pub- 
licly awarded; and it was expected that many vis- 
tors would be present to witness the proceedings. 
Edward had asked his parents to come, and they 
had gladly accepted the invitation to witness the 
triumph of their 80n. Green boughs and festoons 
were placed tastefully about the. interior of the 
chapel; and many other fanciful decorations had 
'been added, Edward felt a feverish haste'for the 
moment to arrive when the candidates should be 
Summoned to enter the arena. He waited not long, 
before they were called upon. "There were six -of 


them, and they walked into the chapel, and were. 


ranged: in. a row on an eleyated stage, in front of 
the audience. The judges sat on either side' of 
them, at a little distance on the stage. As Edward's 
eye glanced over the assembly, he caught sight of 
his parents, who sat straining their eyes in anxious 
attention, A number of ladies sat in the front seats, 
and amongst them Edward 8oon. recognized one 
countenance which caused his heart to throb with 
'miolent emotion. It was a young girl by the name of 
Emily Brock, for whom he had' long entertained a 


partiality; although-he had 8carcely spoken to her, | 


as they were both, young, and opportunity seldom 
offered. Yet he had often watched her attentively 
at a little distance, afid admired her form and love- 
1y countenance. | Her bright, expressive eyes were 
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now turned up tothe stage, and, Edward. imagined 
that 8he looked more at him than: at any of the othe 
competitors. How did his spirit triumph at -the 
thought that he: would goon witness his honorable 


distinction—that her own eyes would'see him, wear- 


ing the laure] of victory! OY Sh 
At length the eldest boy began to read his com- 
position aloud. _ The judges listened attentively— 
the audience became. perfectly silent, and expecta- 
tion sat.on every. countenance, . 'The judges smiled 
when the lad.had finished and nodded their satisfac- 
tion, The youth looked proud, as if already certain 


of victory. Edward thought differently, for he knew 


that his own piece was vastly 8uperior to that which 
he had just heard. The next scholar then read his 
piece, and. $0 on, until it came to Edward's turn. 


On account;of , Edward's extreme youth, the an- 
dience had become much interested in him from the 
beginning; and now that he was-about to take out 
his piece, every eye was bent upon him with smil- 
ing interest. 'As he put his hand into-his pocket, he 
glanced at. Emily, and saw that she watched him 
with a countenance half blushing and wreathed in 
her 8weetest smiles. He thrust his hand into: his 
pocket—he felt nothing! He thrust it lower down— 
he turned both pockets inside-out. He felt in erery 
place, but, behold, his piece was. gone! The cold 
sweat burst out upon his brow, and he stood, for a 


moment, motionless as a statue. His agony of mind, 
his deep disappointment none can imagine but thoge. 
who have seen- their dearest hopes crushed in an: 
instant by one fatal blow! The audience Rared with! 
Surprisge—the judges began to show 8igns of jmpu-: 


tience, when the principal, in a_tone of: reproof, 
Said, © Come, ir, where is your piece? Surely, you 


have not been playing the fool with us?” At the 


mention of these words, the other competitors turn- 
ed towards Edward with a sneering and triumphant 


look. The judges, supposing they had been trifled 


with, looked at the petrified lad with an indignant 
frown. He walked hastily from the stage, and leſt 
the house. As he closed the door after him, his 
ear was saluted by the hisses of the audience. It 
was fortunate that he gained the open air 80 8000 
as he did; for he felt faint, and would have 8wooned, 
had he remained in the chapel much longer. Hel 
hurried to the academy, went to his room, and. 


there gave way to the most desponding thoughts 
and bitter reflections. The first thought which rush- 
ed into his mind was, the consideration of what his 
favorite Emily would think of his conduct, and 


here a tide of unmixed bitterness flowed in upon his. 
heart. Next came his parents—that he should have 
been held up in their presence as one who sought to 
impose upon the judges and upon the audience; and 
then that he should have been 80 publicly disgrac- 
ed. At length, he began to turn his attention to 
the missing piece. Where could it be? "Who had 


: 


got it? Alas! he was as ignorant as: the dead'on 


that 8ubject. Tt did not occur to him that +8ome of 


the other competitors might .have stolen it, on pur-. 


pose to chagrin him, No, he was not of a guspiers 


| nature, and this never occurred to him, - He- tried. 
| to recollect every thing that had lately trans 


which could have a bearing on- the  missing. scroll. 


| He recollected of having it on the previous night, 
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he'called on old Mrs. Waddle, ho, by eulisting his 


ed in this, you ought to apply yourself to seeking 


but/8ince then, he could: bring nothing to mind re- 
zpecting, it. | He' remembered that-on the previous 
evening he went to: town to see his parents, and in- 
vite them to attend the exhibition. While in town, 


ſears, had obtained an undue influence over him. 
He had told her about the exhibition, and had even 
«hown her the piece. He recollected of then put- 


ting 'it in his pocket—<but -had no remembrance of | 


ever looking at it afterwards. He had considered it 
safe in his pocket, and that was all he wished. But, 
as the reader has already been informed, he ſound 
it not, in the hour of his greatest need, While he 
sat in his rocm, he heard the cheers of the -popu- 
lace and the scholars as the successful competitor 
approached the academy. He waited not to 8ee who 
had won the honor which was justly his own; but 
dashed 8wifily down stairs and set off for town. As 
the town was only a few miles distant from the aca- 
demy, he 800n arrived there, and immediately went 
to the house of Mrs. Waddle, to inquire if she had 
Seen any thing of his lost paper. She looked rather 
knowing -when Edward related to her, his disap- 
pointment,' and wrung his hands 1n the greatest dis- 
tress of mind. She told him that no doubt Provi- 
dence had ordained that he should lose his triumph, 
in order to check his spiritual pride; 'This was poor 
consolation for Edward, but he listened: as 8he 
went on; * You must know,” she continued, * that 
all things are foreordained by God, and it was pre- 
destinated that you should loge your piece—s0 that 
your tedious studying and hard exertions were all 
in vain, and have only procured you disappointment. 
This is to show-you that good works are of no ef- 
fect, for if it had been predestined that you should 
win the prize, you, would have won it, without stu- 
dying at all. So that now you'have been disappoint- 


your 80ul's salvation, which is of more consequence 
than winning prizes at schoo].” 

* But what need 1s there of my trying to be saved 
at all, if every thing is already fixed and predestinat- 
ed? inquired Edward. ns 

©'That is a carnal and unsanctified guestion,” an- 
Swered $he, * and it shows. you are unregenerated, 
or you would not controvert the 8acred truths of the 
Bible. Go to your academy, and study the scrip- 
tures, and you. will find that all I tell you is the 
Te 2s." | 
New ideas were opened to the mind of Edward. by 


this -discourse, and, indeed, the state of desperation | 


to which he was reduced was favorable to.the recep- 
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immediately, in an adjoining ante-room. 


tion of 8uch inconsistent and impious doctrines. But 
Just as he was turning to.leave the house, his eye 
caught 8ight of one corner of a piece of paper, 
Sticking out from between the leaves of a. Bible, on 
which. he saw some of his hand-writing. He uncere- 
moniously drew it out, and discovered that-it was his 
lost piece, which he had 0 bitterly lamented. The 
finding of it at that late hour could give him no- 8at- 
)faction.. 'It only brought afresh to his mind . the 
Severe disappointment which he had suffered, He 
turned. to Mrs; Waddle with more boldness than he 

id been accustomed to assume when addressing her, 


200 
* 


and aid in_a-tone of anguish and reentment—* Do | 
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| you know: how: this paper came here? | I am ure 


that I put it into-my pocket before I left your house, 
last evening ! | 

_ She met his'gaze with one of thoge chilling and 
sanctified frowns which she 80 well knew how to 
as8ume, and-all the terrors which 8|he had inspired 
in his youthful bosom ,returned upon him with re- 
doubled force. His eyes fell to the floor, and he 
sto0d yanquished before the creature of superstition , 
and malice. With a fiendish exultation, she eried, 
* And dare you put your questions to me, in this 
guise ? Go, go, and learn more respect for the 
children-of the covenant—the elect of God's grace.” 

Edward lefi the house with the piece in his pock- 

et. On the way back to the academy his agony 
of mind. was indescribable, He had no doubt that 
Mrs. Waddle had taken the paper from his pocket 
on the preceding night, but such was the awe with 
which she had inspired him, that he dare not rebel 
against her. Instead of resolving to quit this wo- 
man at ence, his mind still- reverted;to her as the 
80urce and fountain of advice and consolation. As 
the toper hugs the bottle the closer to his bosom, 
the farther it has carried him down the gulf of ruin, 
80 did he only place the more implicit confidence in 
this vile and fanatical wretch, the more misery she 
occasioned him. He reached the academy. 'There 
he s8aw the successful youth courted, flattered, and 
honored. The smiles of the principal, —for one of 
which Edward would have given all he pogsessed 
in the world—were freely Javisched on the proud 
and arrogant victor, who chanced to be one of Ed- 
ward's bitterest enemies. On the other hand, Ed- 
ward's appearance amongst the scholars was but 
the signal for a general riot. The youths crowded 
around him, and called him nicknames, s8veh as 
* Dummy,” © Post,' &c. They also pusbed him 
about, and insulted him with yarious other indigni- 
ties. 'Then came along the victor, and 8weeping 
ostentatiously by Edward, with a dozen flatterers 
at his heels, «he looked towards the crest-fallen 
youth, and sneeringly s8aid—* Well, have you got 
your piece ready yet—you had better prepare 
against next year, when we 8hall have another ex- 
hibition.* - Having said this, he passed - along, as if 
it was beneath his dignity to deign Edward any 
farther notice. This sally on the part of the victor 
was answered by loud cheers on the part of Ed- 
ward's tormentors; but it was interrupted by the 
approach of a messenger from the prineipal, who an- 
nounced that that gentleman wished to see Edward 
Edward 
was glad to escape from the crowd, although he 
expected nothing but reproof from the principal. 
He was glad to find him alone... | 
© Well, 8ir*—said the principal, sternly, as Ed- 
ward entered the private room—* you have been 
the means of bringing reproach upon your fellow- 
students and marring, by your il-timed presump- 
tion, an exhibition. which I had taken. much pains, 
and been at some.expense, to. render imposing to. 
the public eye, and alike honorable to the pupils of 
this academy and the taste of its conductors. You 
know to what-I allude.” Bs 
. * Ido, sir,*:8aid Edward, © and am very $orr 
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what has happened. But my conscience acquits 
me of all blame in the affair. It was predestinated, 
ar! - NY 

You are merry, young man'—aid the principa! 
—* and yet,” rejoined. he, glancing at Edward, 
© your countenance does not carry a very waggtsh 
expression about it. You look pale, and griet-worn. 
Pray, sir, can you explain—lI 8hould like to hear 
all that you have-to-say about the matter.” 

« Alas! 8ir '—said Edward, * all that I can say 18, 
that I had prepared a piece for the exhibition, and, 
had built high hopes upon its s1uccess, But, going 
to 8ee a friend on the evening preceding the exam- 
ination, I hall the piece taken from my pocket with- 
out my knowledge, and I went upon the stage in 
the fullest conviction that it was then jin my custo- 
dy. I am sure that no one has svuffered more than 
myselſ on account of the misfortune.” *Indeed, you 
would be very much to be pitied, if such was really 
the case,' s8aid the principal seriously, * but you 
know that young lads do gometimes tell very im- 
probable stories, in order to get themselves out of a 
SCrape. 
the circle of your acquaintance, would be 80 de- 
praved as to deprive yau of your piece on the yery 
.eve of a public exhibition.” BEG 

Edward colored at this imputation on his veracity, 
which the principal mistook fof conscious guilt, and 
he went on; * If it is as you 8ay, 8, you will doubt- 
less be able at '8ome future time to produce the lost 
piece, but until you-can bring the requisite proof, 
you had better consider yourself no longer a mem- 
ber of this academ /.* 

Edward's turn now came to triumph, and he 
hastily cried, * that I can now do, sir! Yes, ir, 1 
can now proye” my words, and produce the piece, 


for I have got it ; and you will, when you read it, 
acknowledge that I would have won the prize, if I} 


had had it with me on the stage !', So saying, Ed- 
ward thruzt his hand into his pocket, and drew it 
out empty. He colored deeply. _ | 

* 'The piece ! the piece!” cried the principal 


aloud, for he began to 8uspect that Edward was. 


playing a 8econd trick upon him. Edward fell to 
rummaging all his pockets, but in vain, for the pa- 
per was gone, certainly gone, and he stood abashed 
before the principal, like one convicted of a felony. 
The principal looked fixedly at Edward with aston- 
ighment and. indignation kindled in his eyes. 

* Tt has been $tolen again, sir! exclaimed Ed- 
ward, © I am 8ure I had it. But I 8ee—l ee all— 
it was predestinated !' - Tf 

*© How 8ir ! predestinated !! cried the principal 
in harsh tones of real anger, * well, young scoun- 
_ drel, it is also predestinated that you shall leave 
this academy immediately. Never did I see such 
duplicity and cold-blooded effrontery,, in one 80 
young, in all the course of my teaching. Quit the 
ouse, at once.!” Ng 63 
He pushed Edward rudely from the room, and 
the heart-broken youth left the house, followed by 
the execrations and jeers of the whole school, which 
the teachers did not attempt, in the least degree, to 


= 


restrain. As s0on as Edward was gone, the prin-| 


cipal delivered a grave address to the remaining 
students on the subject of lying and duplicity, 
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rents, and wishing that the rocks would. fall upon 


LI can hardly believe that anybody, within | 


| leave me, Emily, you do not know that I am a dis - 


| was heard; and in a moment, the principal of the 


———_— 


pointing-out the absent Edward as.a terrible exam- 
ple of the fatal consequences- of. dighonesty.. _ 


_ The deep distress of Edward's mind when he left 
the academy may not easily be conceived, He con- 
sidered himself ruined and. undone forever. It was 
not envugh that he should. be. disgraced at the ex- 
hibition, before his Emily, in the presence of his 
parents and a large circle of acquaintances;. but 
he must als be driven from the. academy under 
circumstances of the most afflicting character, bear- / 
ing away: with him a load of opprobrium almost be- 
yond human ' endurance. Edward fled from the 
public road; and the face of his fellow creatures, 
He wandered about in the fields, and in the woods 
for 80me time, being ashamed to return to his -pa- 


him and bury him forever from the face. of man and 
the light of the-sun. It did not occur to him, in 
his great distress, that he might' call upon thoge 
gentlemen in town who had een his piece, and get 
them to bear witness to his truth, and to the excel- 
lence of his composition. He. thought of nothing. 
but his disgrace, and how undeserving he was ol it. 
Then the thought of what Mrs. Waddle' had told 
him about predestination'came into his. head. His 
brain was puzzled: with it, and he made up his mind. 
that it was no matter what one did, 80 that .it was 
all foreordained, for that what was to be, must. be, 
and could not be helped. These. considerations, 
added to his despair, drove him fairly beside himsell, 
He drew out a sharp. penkuife from his pocket, and: 
8aid aloud, * I wish to die, I must die, If I plunge 
this to my heart, it was predestined that I 8hould do. 
it, and if it was not predestined that I should do it, 
I shall not be able !* ; 

At that moment, he caught -8ight, between the 
trees, of Emily Brock, approaching the spot upon 
which he had seated himselt; He tried to 1ise, but. 
found he was unable te do 80. He was resolved 8he 
should not see him in _disgrace, and he drove the 
blade of his penknife into his breast. | 

Emily saw the.action, and ran screaming to his. 
Side. © Oh! Edward! Edward ! what have you; 
done !' cried she, and she threw herself upon his: 
bosom. Her dark locks were loosened by the fall, 
and her luxuriant hair flowed upon the brow of the 
wounded youth. ' _ | be. 

* What !* cried he, faintly, © have you come? oh! 


graced and ruined person. Let me die alone, You 
know not whom you embrace. T have lost you and 
every body.” . | TT rg? | 
* No, no. Edward, dear Edward. T have loved. 
you long in 8ecret ” cried the frantic girl as be 
wrung her hands and wept bitterly, * Live | live! 
for my 8ake ! I heard of your being turned away 
from the academy, and I knew that there 'must be 
Some mistake, I knew that you were"innocent.* © 


> 


* Oh! Emily ! 'Emily !' it is too Iate now. Put 
your arm under my head. 1 I feel that I am bleed- 
ing fast to death. Lay your hand on my lips that I 
may kiss it, Oh! my God ! But'it was all pre- 
destinated.?' © $6.44] PE ER, 


'Just then, the 8ound- of approaching footsteps 
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scholars came. in 8ight. The» voice of the principal 
was heard, calling aloud on the name of Edward ! 

© Here! ; here ; 3g '? exclaimed Emily, * help! 
help! come this way? | 

It was becoming dark, for the 8yn had just gone 
down ;.. and the principal had to search a little 
while, before he came up to the prostrate pair. As 
5000.28 he. caught sight of Edward, and aw; the. 
blood flowing from his wound, he started back with 


horror and grief, and. cried, © What means. this ! 
Alas ! who bas done it!” _ | 

{I did it ! cried Edward, © why should I live in 
such disgrace?” | 

* Disgrace !' cried the principal, * no, that is the 
wrong. word ! live ! live for honor, for glory, for 
renown! Your, piece. has been found, 1 detected 
one of the competitors, even George Waddle, read- 
ing.it; and. [ have found him out as the wicked 
thief who 8tole it from your pocket, after you' re- 
turned with it to the academy; and he will be whip- 
ped, and gent away. in deep disgrace, . Oh! that I 
was $0 blind as not to have known you. for the gen- 
us. that. you are! Live, my 80n; for your pibce is 
one of the most_ extraordinary praductions of the 
age. Tam going to have the whole ceremony per- 
formed over again, and you. shall read your piece 
in triumph, and be publicly proclaimed the -victor 
beyoud all comparison!' He then held. up Ed- 
ward's piece, and Emily elasped her hands, and 
Said, © I knew it ! I knew it ! I was certain there 
must be 8ome mistake !' _ 

Poor. Edward just opened ;his eyes. A. faint 
Smile, for. a moment, passed: over his eadaverous 
cheek, as he 8aw his piece in. the hands of the prin- 
cipal. He then heaved a deep groan, muttered, * It 
is predestinated,”* and became 8tiff inthe cold em- 
brace of death. 
| From that moment, the.-lovely Emily. was a ma- 
niac. The corpse of the young victim was followed 
to. the grave by his sorrowing . parents, and: a host 
of admiring and digconsolate friends. _ 

The vile and hypocritical Mrs, Waddle uſter- 
wards coafessed that 8he stole Edward's piece on 
the evening. before the exhibition; and her nephew, 
George. Waddle, owned that s8he had done it, in. or- 
der to.prevent Edward-from winning the prize, for 
She had heard a gentleman say that his composition 
vas certainly better than those.of. the other com- 
petitors.' Therefore, in order to give her nephew a 
chance to win, he bad kept back Edward's piece; 
being more willing that George should give way to. 
'$iritual pride? than. Edward. This -wicked wo- 
man became wretched in; her old age, and died a 
mierable death—Thus proving that iniquity can- 
not forever be covered up—that although a reſuge 
of. lies may.shield.the hypocrite for 'a season; the 
truth, will come to.light. And though the righteous 
8ffer, their names $hall be held. in everlagting re- 
membrance, while those of the wicked hall rot, or 
be covered with mildew;and{disgrace. | 
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excel-in his rocation without indus- | 
is ſancy with airy. visions that will | 
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FRAGMENT. . 
.-- Original. 


I saw her enter "$8 
And *'mong God's worshippers her station take. 
In gay assemblies ofttimes I had gazed | | 
On beauty's blushing cheek, and oft had met 
The glance of her bright eye, which seemedi'to tell 
Of happiness, of light and buoyant heart, 
Where liſe was rushing like a silvery rill, 
By care unruffled. | os. 


- 


Never had I seen 
A face 80 fair, as that T now beheld: 
A calm and holy joy was pictured there, 
And as she knelt to raise her voice in prayer 
Within the temple of her God, she seemed * 
Some seraph bright, descended from the realms 
Of light and glory, with God's servants here, 
To worship him, adore, and praise his name. 
'Fhen as the fervor of her heart increased 
The glow was heightened on her lovely cheek, 
And the soft s8mile of heavenly rapture, told 
Of pure unearthly bliss, and that her sonl 
Sweet mntercourse with God her Savior held. 
Ah! there were ſeelings in that fair one's breast 
I well might envy! Feelings such as those 
Are of more value far, than all the wealth, 
Though countless, of the great—than gold, or gems, 
Or, eren ALL this earth can ever give. 'M, M. 


Brockport, N. Y. 1835. | | 4 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
Original. 


« Looking diligently lest any man fail of the grace of 
God.'—Hes. x11. 15. | 


put upon [the game, portion of the divine wore. 


of endless wo. It is receivec thou- 
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the apostle s8poke without meaning. And to *© fail of 
the grace of God,” in the'opinion of those I s8peak 
of, is to fail of eternal salyation. an | the immortal 
world; is, to. be foreyer.excluded from the ldye and 
the enjoyment of .our/heayenly Fatber/; is, in plain: 
terms, to, be endlessly wretched. | 


It is important, ben, to look into this 8ubject, and 


satisfy ourselves. and others, whether or not, the, 


text will sanction, such a doctrine. Will the text 
bear such an interpretation? Will it support, . by 


implication, a doctrine fraught-with 8uch awiul con- | 


sequences? Can it, fairly interpreted, be pressed 
into the service of the popular and withering 8uper- 
stitions of the age? 'These are: important queetions, 
and evince the necessity, of giving to the text a 
candid examination. Every passage of holy writ 
which is capable of being perverted by sectarian 
partiality, to sectarian interests, or whiet: is thought 
to lend support to entbralling errors and svpersti- 
tions, merits the critical attention of every irtend and 
lover of truth. | 

The passage before us is perfectly, plain and in- 
telligible ; 80 much 80, that all who have eyes to 
perceive and hearts to, understand, may easily com-, 
prehend its true meaning and force. It is the lan- 
guage of the apostle Paul], to his. Hebrew brethren, 
It is.an exhortation. to diligence in their christian 
yocation, coupled with an admonition against apos- 
tatizing from the faith of the gospel. * Looking 
diligently lest any man fail! of the grace of Gud;* 
lest any. root of bitterness springing up trouble you, 
and thereby many be defiled.* There 18. no refer- 
ence to the eternal state, or to the affairs of men 
in a future existence, either directly or indirectly, 
The apostle exhorts his brethren to take earnest 


to his own purpo36 "and grace; given us, 
 Tegus, before the” world began.” "Here, 
ids for the free, unmerited, impartial love] 


oy 
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can never cense to love all his rational offspring, 
ſor the very good ' reason that he is unchangeable; 
, | "FF h . _—_—_ 2%. SR 2, bs 
and consequently, no being. can fail of the love of 
his Maker. LS [6 # #10 ODS Il 
But grace is also taken ſor the doctrine of the 


|| gospel; for a state of reconciliation with God; for 


Spiritual instruction, edification, and' comfort; and 
for the state of mental and moral liberty, conse- 
quent upon believing and obeying the truth. (Tit. 
ii. 11, 12.) © For tlie grace' of God that bringeth 
8alvation to all men hath appeared, teaching 'ns; 
that denying | ungodliness aud worldly Tusts wo 
should,” &c.- Flere, the grace of God stands for the' 


doctrine of the gospel, or rather for the gospel itself, 


which has brouybt salvation'to all men, and which 
teaches and explains all "our; moral duties, (Rom, 
v. 2.) © By whom also'we have access by faith into 
this grace wherein we 'sﬆtand.* Here, grace sjgni- 
nes the blessed s8tate of the christian, in the moral 
kingdom of Christ on the earth, (2 Peter iii. 18.) 
* But grow in grace, and the knowledge of our Lord 
and, Savior Jesus Christ;* 'and (2 Cor: 'viii. 3.) 
© As ye abound in every thing, see that ye abound 
in this grace also.' In these pas=ages the word. 
grace comprehends all those "virtues and graces, 
which the gospel 80' warmly inculcates, and which 
constitute at once the glory and the felicity of the 
followers of the divine 80n of :God. I might give 
many more examples of 'this kind, but it 'is deemed. 
unnecessary. The passages already quoted -show 
us, that © the grace of God ' is a phrase which was. 
used by the apostles to denote the gospel or system_ 
of christianity, as also the state of salvation conse-- 
quent upon its reception” and the practice of its 8ub- 
lime principles. -R. | : 
Keeping these facts in the mind's eye, the mean- 
ing of the apostlie.in the text is clear. He saw'the 
dangers which surrounded his Hebrew brethren, 
and which threatened the svbversion of their ſaith 
and hope in the goxpel: He knew the 8trong temp- 


{ tations to which they were exposed, the severe 


trials which they endured, and © the sin which did. 
80 easily beset them;* viz. a disposition to 8werve | 
from * the faith once delivered to the saints,” and to 
return again'* to the weak and beggarly elements of 
the world,” to the doctrines and+ commandments of: 


| men. Hence he puts them upon their guard, shows. 


them the perils to' which they stood exposed, and 


| entreats them to take'heed,' lest they'should make ' 


shipwreck of their faith, and come'short of the high 


rewards and holy hopes of the |blessed |;gospel. 


* Looking diligently, lest'any man fail of /the grace 

of God; lest any root of hitterness 'springing up 

trouble you, and thereby many be defiled.* - 
By the term *.grace'of God,? we are. to! nnder- 


. || stand the gospel system,”or the state of Salvation in. 
which the converted Hebrews then 'stood;, and from 


which they were.in danger of falling.. This is, tvo' 
F | C 4 8 
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any .man_should boast; and, to/ $uppase that any 


man-may. ſail of it, is' to -8uppose that. the.,-purpose 


and.promise..of the Almighty .will ſail, which is im- | 
possible,, But, they might fail -of the , goepel, and 
.remains to. the, people: of 


% 


of that. happy. rest | whic 
God.. They might. renounce the faith delivered 


unto.them, and fail of the-peace, hope; and joy, to 
] 


which it gives birth. | En ou 

The gospel to be enjoyed must be believed; its 
ppirit must be cherished, its, precepts must be obey- 
ed. It cannot be of any real benefit, until.its prin- 
ciples are understood by us, and reduced to practice. 
In vain does it bring-* glad tidings of great joy 
which 8hall be unto all people,” providing it remains 
unexamined and unbelieved., It cannot cheer the 
unbelieving heart, into whose recesses its pure and 
reſreshing beams. are not perinitted to enter. While 
the windows of the 80ul are. darkened by ignorance, 
and sin, and error, the gospel cannot be of any ac- 
tual advantage. 'Those who are in this condition, 
fail of the blessings of the gozpel, as a man confined 
in the deep recesses of a dungeon, where the light 
of day never comes, fails of the cheering and benef- 
icent influences of the 8un. This is. an important 
doctrine, and cannot be too vividly impressed upon 
our minds. It is vastly unreasonable to say, as 8ome 
have $aid,, that, if the gospel brings for all men, 
the good news of Jehovah's love, it-is of no, conse- 
quence whether we believe it, or not, For the ne- 
cessity of believing a_ truth, is greater or less, in 
proportion to its importance, The more valuable a 
religious system is regarded; the more urgent the 
necessty af believing it, and of diffusing its princi- 
ples far and wide, | 

It is on this ground that the believers in God's 
impartial grace desire the universal spread of their 
_ religious principles. _ They 8ee infinite riches in 
God's grace; it has given them unspeakable satis- 
| faction; and. they are most deeply solicitous that all 
may 8ee and enjoy the same hlessed and heart-de- 
lighting truth. © While they believe that Christ is 
the. friend of all, that' he has died for. all, that he 
has commended God's love to all, and by his death 
and resurrection has brought to light a happy .im- 
| mortality for all; yet, they know that the blessings 
of his. religinn are lost, to those who remain in' ig- 
norance and unbelief. We say with the  apostle 
Paul, © But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost; in whom the God of this world hath 
blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest 
the light of 'the glorious gospel of Christ, who is 
the image of God, should shine unto them.' Mul- 
titudes are in this lost condition, in the church and 
ont of the church. ' This is the state of all, without 
exception who abide in -darkness respecting the 
great / purpose for which...Christ - cane : into; the 


world. All such are lost ; whether Pagans or Jews, 


avowed. christians or.deists; their, minds are blinded 
*to the light of the glorious gospel of Christ;' 


have all-* failed of the grace,of God.” . 


. 
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they |; vietion.it_ is my duty te speak out, to. « 
..- || low men, [wherein 1 believe them to. 
+ There. is, then; 8uch.a thing as coming short of obtaining 
* the grace of. |.of which, they. bave. hitherto failed in. c 
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any kind, , Persons of this description know. noth-' 
ing of the. principles. of christianity, , having .neve 

troubled. themselves to, examine. them... They , are 
ignorant, of the claims of our haly religion to.their 


attention, and. though gurrounded: by. its beneficent 


light, their hearts remain dead to its cheering prom- 
ises, and its puriſying hopes... They believe it not; 
for, how can they. believe without evidence? and 
consequently, fail of the grace. of God, through 
their own voluntary ignorance; I say voluntary ig- 
norance, for they have only to.exercise their,reagon 
in-.order to become acquainted. with the contents 
of the. gospel, and. secure its. heavenly blessings. 
They exclude themselves, by their own indifference; 
I might say, indolence, from the unspeakable ſeli- 
cities of -the moral kingdom of the Redeemer, 

But this is not the only cless of our fellow-beings, 
that contes short of the gospel and its 8ublime realt- 
ties.', By far the greater portion of, the Christian 
world, nominally, have failed of the grace of God. 
And. how?: by mistaking the purpose of Christ's 
mis8i0n, and the character of. the religion which he 
taught. They have been instructed to tremble be- 
fore God as an inexorable enemy, rather. than re- 
Joice .in, him. .as a, changeless triend. They have 


had. Christ, prezented to them, oftener, in the char- 


acter of an un{eeling and unforgiving judge, than as 
the minister of celestial and infinite grace to a dying 
world. 'They have viewed him, not as. the. Savior 
of: the, world, but of a part only. In. the gospel, re- 
plete as'it is with the mercy. and. love of; God, they 
have discovered only a few faint glimmerings of that 
light which is yet to i:lumine the world, and fill the 
wide earth with the knowledge and the salvation of 
God!. I do christians no.injustice, when I say, that 
they have, .in a great measure, failed of the grace 
of God; and that they.þave not yet. been able, with 
the zaints in light, *-to comprehend. the Jength and 
the breadth, the height and depth, of .the love of 
God, as manilested in Christ Jesus our Lord... 
I do'not eay this reproachfully, but sorrowfully ; 
and if I am not yery much deceived, with feelings of 
cordial good will towards those of whom I now speak. 


! God forbid, that 1 $hould misrepresent those who dif- 


fer from me in opinion, or ay aught regspecting them 
which savors of bigotry and uacharitableness.. But 
my text plainly indicates that there is such. a thing as 
failing of the. grace of God, as coming 8hiort of the 
blessings of the gospel of Christ. . And when I look 
around on the christian world, and g8urvey its: cir- 
cumstances; when, I consider the strange doctrines 
which are taught inthe sacred name of christianity ; 
when I behold multitudes made intensely wretche 

by the thoughts of, God and ſuturity, « and through 
ſear of death all their lifetime.subject to bondage; 
it. is. impossible to. avoid the  conclusion that. there 
has been a wide departure from the principles of 
the. gospel of the 80n.of God. And with this con 
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and, if possible, to aid them in obtainin 


of erroneous riews,, I owe this tothose who atter 
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..T.et us contrast the yiews.and feelings of. 


christians, ith the views and feelings of Chrint's 
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primitive followers, ' Tt is' well known that ſear, 


doubt, and 'despondency are'prominent:characteris- 
tics 'in most' modern ehristians. 'Dhe' visions of 


their ſaith are never bright; their hopes are never | 


strong. "They cherish the welcome and sustaining 
hope that they are of that happy number * whose 
names are' Written in heaven ;' but, the fear of com- 


ing 8hort of eterual redemption fills their minds with | 


inexpressible anguish.” They think of death; and 
of the 8tate' beyond death with trembling anxiety, 
and 8ometimes with absolute horror. They have no 
a88urance of a happy existence beyond the grave, 
and live in perpetual, tormenting fear. Was.it thus 
with the primitive christians? No. They had a 
hope which was full of immortality, full of satisfac- 
tion, full of glory, a hope which raised them above 
all fear, all earfhly peril, and which gave them” un- 
bounded joy. Hear the language of the great 
apostle tothe Gentiles. * For 1 am persuaded, that 
neither death; nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other-creature, shall 
be able to 8eparate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus' our Lord.? 'Have modern chris- 
tians this firm 'persuasion of God's censeless love? 
Do they believe that nothing can separate them 
ſrom the mercy of heaven? The reverse of all this 
18 thie fact. And why? Because they huve ſailed of 
the'grace of God: Ea 

Take another example' from this' same 'apostle. 
For we know that if' our earthly house of this tab- 
ernacle were dissolved we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heav- 
ens.” Now, have those this heavenly . confidence, 
who exclude a part of: mankind from the mercy of 
God? ' Do they know that they are saſe? -and are 
| they-positive that they have' a building of God, 
eternal in the heavens? By no means. © They 
never express themselves in these 8trong terms, and 
never can, until their views are essentially changed. 


And what does all this prove?—this, viz. that they. 


have * failed of the grace of God;' that they have 
never yet ſully understood the principles of chris- 
tianity. And they .must continue-in this state of 
doubt and mental bondage, until the eyes of their 
understandings are opened to discover the | fulness 
of the blessing of the gospel of Christ, When they 
;Jearn that God is our Father, Christ our Savior, 
and immortality the destiny of our whole race, fear 
and. doubt will yanish from their minds, and tears 
will be wiped from' off their faces. | 

.Let me call your attention to another consideration. 
"The faith of the early christians 'was productive of 
peace and joy. * In believing, we rejoice with joy 


unspeakable-and full of glory, was the [language of | 


the first disciples of our Lord. Now, goes this effect 
follow a belief, that a part of our race Will be forever 
'meserable ? 'It does not—and it cannot. Hence it 


follows, that those who thus believe, have come short | 


of the full enjoyment of the blessings of the new and 
better covenant, tag NI bes 
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arrive at a'compl| 


| benefit to its votary, should be adorned 
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vation. The intellectual fachlties must be -employ- 


ed in exploring the field of 'religious truth, in under- 
*tanding the doctrine of © Chirist;| and - the” moral 
powers must be directed by, and brought under'the 


itfluence of, the pure precepts'of uncorrupted'chris 
tianity. As he who knows not the principles of the 
gospel fails bf its - blessings, 80 also with him* who 
knows the wili of God, and conforms not to'its 're- 
quirements. To become christians indeed, we must 


not only know and believe, but 'obey and practice, | 
the truth. ''The mind must be enlightened, and the 
whole 80ul must be imbued with the' 8acred spirit of 


the savior of the world. 

Many, I have good reason to believe, content 
themselves with what may be properly termed a xpec. 
ulative faith in the gospel of Christ. They neglect 
the cultivation of a truly christian spirit, and' do not 
attend: diligently to the practical duties 'of life, ] 
need not say that sach, if any there be, fail, in a great 
measure, of the true and exalted felicnties of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. Faith, to be of any actual 
with the vir- 
tues and graces of the gospel: - ans, 

We cannot feel too deeply 'the” importance of 'at- 
tending to the exhortation of the apostle in; the text, 


The admonition ought to sink down into all our. 


hearts, and arouse us to a sense of our true interests, 
as well as the dangers which s8urround us. 'Knoy, 


men and brethren, that the goepel with all its promis-/ 
es, hopes, joys, can be of no advantage to you, only. 


in 80 far as you understand it—believe it—obey it. 


Acquaint yourselves with its contents, and it will. 


make you happy under all: the vicissitudes of life— 
happy iv adversity—happy in affliction and pain— 


it brings to light, life and immortality! And shall 
we neglect this great salvation: 'shall indolence, 
Shall our own voluntary ignorance, exclude us from 
that rest, and those joys, that remain for the people 
of God? Then, look diligently, kind reader, * Jest 
any man fail of the grace of God; lest any root of 
bitterness 8pringing up trouble you, and thereby 
many be defiled.” | 

I close, by expressing my 


inspire our hearts with wisdom and £ 
us in those . ways which are * 
peace,” PRO 


P 
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NEW BIRTH. 
Original. TM; 
IT is an indisputable fact, that'there was in the days. 
of our Savior and his apostles, something which 'was 


called * being born again," * regenerated,” or *col- 
verted.” For we read of it in different 'parts 


: 


New Testament. But it is one 
that was, which they dbnomitiated 


bs 


happy in the hour of death; for—O blessed reality, : 


| deep sense of the im- 
portance of this s8ubject to us all, and with acute 
sensations of regret at the feeble manner in which 
it has, been treated, - May the Father of all good, 
| hat and guide 

easantness and. 
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est per8ons, who' believe in the Bible, as the word of 
God, to renounce the whole as fiction, and to-say,— 
«[ 46"hot believe in being born again'/; nor in regen- 
eration.” ' It is'all a farce, all hypocrisy ; it is all delu- 
gion 3} it is the result of a heated Imagination. 87 FH 


Though these people are sincere in their protesta- 
tions, it must, be acknowledyed, that they are ex- 
trenely | unfortunate in their language ; for we have 
already 8een that the New Birth is a doctrine of the 
bible, Such should «tudy their bibles more carefully, 
WY and know what is there meant by the new birth, be- 
F fore they indulge 1n this wholesale proscription. 


18. Let us notice what is usually denominated the 
new birth. 

Having been united with a class of proſeazed chris- 
tians who hold- to. the doctrine of being converted, 
changed, born again, regenerated, almost or quite 
instantaneous]y ; ; and having passed through the same 
myself,, 1t will be admitted, 1 humbly. trust, that I 
know. 80mething of the 5ubject, and also of the man- 
ner and. means by which it 1s produced or brought to 
pass. .And in setting forth this part of the subject, I 


ſeeling. towards thase of whom 1 Speak, which the 
cospel of  Christ requires us to exercise towards our 
ſellow. men, .and especially towards the professed dis- 
' Wciples of our Common Maxter. 
' So.far as. I understand the matter, a word dropped 
” Win a sermon, or in a prayer, or.in, an exhortation, by 
71 reading the bible, or_ by. hearing-it read, the individ- 
ual is $0 wrought upon, as to believe himself or her- 
wif a very great sinner—exposed to the wrath of 
God, and in- danger of being cast into hell fire, or of 
being made endlessly wretched in. the world to come. 
f And sometimies the anguish of the convicted one is 
5.great, that he or she, as it may be, is led to cry 
» Wh aloud, © God have mercy on me,' © save me,':* O, save 
me, or I perish forever.' This tate of feeling will 
continue” often for months, at other times for weeks, 
then again for days, and s0metimes it will last but a 
ſew hours, and I have known them to find instant re- 


of death! For they have been left maniacs, and in 
i 8ate of melancholy, or frantic insanity, they have 


« terminated with their own hands, an existence which. 
þ Wh bad become insupportable, | 
d. \This gpecies of wretchedness prevails more exten- 


avely among females, than it does among males, for 
this reason—The © fair. 8ex' are more confiding than 
the men. | Being honest themselves, they - 8uppose 
every one else to be as much s0- as they are, and 
hence, they are liable to be gross]y deceived and i im- 
posed upon. /: 'They: are more, naturally, given to reli- 
gion... Their, feelings are more easily- wrought -upon.; 
their- beir $onsibilties are quick; and not unfrequently 

ume the lead-of their other INE FRO they 
wonkd- bei np: to. (follow. Fen 


% 


those cloaked! in- 88681 
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will endeavor.to exercise all that charity and good | 


lief. But there have been instances wherein the poor | 


uls.faund relief. only in the tranquil and long Sleep | peace, and not be: very enthusinatic, but rejoice 


| tended a camp-meeting in Easthanmn, three 


 Teatmen! of tate ad by heaven, which must not be 
cal din vention.” It is this now stated which caus-|| 


it don not arise, as sotme have euppobed, from a de- 
ficiency of intellect on the part of the fair of the Jand. 

Men are more stubborn, they are unwilling t0/suc- 
cumb'to others, they wish to: lead, and not to follow. 
But the more feminine a-man is, the more easily he 
is wrought upon by * revival preachers.” And while 
gome men can be instantly cenverted, though not de- 
ficient in' intellect, others, of less. intellectual endow- 
ments, nevet could be made the $ubjects of modern 
revivals, never could be made'to experience what is 
denominated the * new birth.” 

It may seem rather. uncharitable at firs 8ight, 
ſor me to 8ay, that people are governed as much by 
fashion, in matters of a religious nature, as they are 
in dress, furniture, or food; but on an/examination of 
the whole affair, it will be conceded, that the remark 
is true, and is not uncharitable, but rather tends to 
zoften down the hard features of the delusion, 

Let' us here appeal to a few facts. In some 
places, it is the custoin, when one is * struck under 
conviction,” as'it is termed, to fall-down, and re- 
main in that prostrate condition' for a greater or less 
length of time, and then to revive, 8shout * glory to 
God! 'T am happy ! I am bappy!” and 'sing, and pray, 
and exhort,'and engage in the usual exercises, with 
the greatest apparent delight. And the one who. re- 
mains -in the lifeless condition the Jongest, and is 
the inost enthusiastic on being aroused. from it, is 
considered the greatest christian; as having expert- 
enced the most genuine conviction and conversion, 

All- who are \convicted and converted at. 8uch 
times, are made converts in one way. If an individ- 
ual should be brought out-in any other manner, his 
regeneration would. not be considered good; and he 
or she, as the case might be, would be pronounced 

* not genuine.” 

In other places, the custom is to ery aloudhſor 
mercy; und to continue the: cry, until. relief is ob- 
tained. Here, as in the case just named, all are 
converted in the Same manner, in one way, or not 
at all. 

In other communities, the fashion is to mourn 


and 8orrow for a great length of time, then to find 


with moderation, and be glad with a sort of diffi- 
dence. I have been in lifferent places, and parts of 
the country, where the several customs of which I 
have s8poken prevailed. 

I was in the 8tate of New Hampshire, during a 
great excitement, and the custom was:to cry. aloud 
for mercy. And I found that every 'one who was 
converted,'went through the 8ame process. I at- 
ears ago 
last 8ummer, 'The fashion there was to fall down, 
and lay in a tate of apparent death for many hours, 
and then rejoice aloud, for joy. Many converts 
were there made, and all of them /pass 
hn same ordeal. One young lady, in particular, ell 

the ground in a tent, about two o'clock in/the 
afternoon, and lay in that position until ten o'clock 
the:next morning, when, as I passed that way, "ao 
| Catdenty: -roused up, and commeniced 
-am happy! 'Glory to God, I bave found my Jer 
"ry be'to his name.' 


wy yur pri continued to rociſorate. theee ex- 
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strength, until nature. 8unk;,- and she ll." to the 
ground exhausted, | 

' Where I was/converted,-or bots: gnjny:0 as/ ;/the 
process was termed, the other cugtum prevailed. 
The ' ſashion was to. mourn and 8orrow.for many 
days and weeks, and obtain relief.” This process, in 


the sincerity of my heart, I passed through, in the 
town of Roxbury, in the 8tate of Mazssachusetts, 


while I attended the Baptist church, was a member 


of 'the singing' choir; and instructed a class in the 
8abbath s8chool. I visited the Baptist minister, re- 


lated to him the travel of my mind, and. he pro- | 


nounced me a genuine convert, 

-AIFI could ever make: of my new birth was, 'I 
felt exceedingly unpleasant fora time—aand then ex- 
perienced more tranquillity. But I never. bould 
have known that I had experienced rehgion, if they 
" had not told'me 80. And I apprehend that this, is 
the cage with two thirds of those who are born again 
in the fashionable method. W 

The question may here arise, .* Are thoge; ** born 
again,'* in the ſashionable method, sincere?”, I think 
they are. 

First, their feelings are wrought upon in the inost 
intense manner, 'they are driven almost to despair, 
they are made to believe that they are in danger of 
being eternally wretched, and after being brought 
to. this 8tate, opposite -means are einployed. They 
are encouraged to hope, to believe in God, to think 
there is. a ſulness in-Christ for thein, that the ſault 
is their own, that they do not enjoy peace; and-aſter 
a few exhortations of this description, the; question 
19 pro ounded, * Do; not you feel more comforta- 
ble;” if the answer is in the affirmative, the reply 


is, © You are converted, you are born again! And 


8t the person is made to believe it, He doubts 
y, but aſter being received into- the church; he 
boos more'confirmed; and the disgraceful name 
of backslider, 'and the- dread -of excommunication 
for heresy, keeps him from examining.the subject.. 
And thus many go on in the *© leading strings,” 
until the day of their death; but others have Aa uf. 
ficient share of \ moral courage, to give. the.-whole 
ſarce 'a careful examination, and the result is, a 


conviction ofthe 1mpropriety of the course they have | 
pursved, and' a determination to. discountenance 


everything "called the ' immediate. work-of God, 
which is nothing more than the+deviee of: main, 
which: proceeds from a heated imagination. 

With all due respect to the opinions.of my breth- 
ren of other denominations, I must 8ay, that ] hum- 
bly believe; that there is not one individyal in the 


christian community but what has -been as genuinely | 


converted, in the popular acceptation of the expres- 
8ion, as any member" of the baptist persuasion. 
For all have at times undergone sensations of an 
unpleasant nature; they have felt gloomy, and then 
| those feelings have: given place to those of a hap- 
pifying nature; and this is. 4 amount of, what; is 
denominated being * *born again.” 
But further—that fashion = arg and that ped- 
ew are governed by it, in the manner now 8et forth, 
g perſectly evident, from the ſact, that! » hat was 
euxtomary, twenty'years ago, 18 not /fashionable! at 
the | resent/time.” At the distant period just natved, 
protracted meetings were not known nor thought of, 
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but within.a ſew years, hey þ hane alata 

out New England, j ; * Ko) \J 
And: when the project was | han get in. on 

S0ime of the New. England divines, . who! now: /ap- 

prove of, and recommend. them, condemns. 
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leave bebind it, famine, desolation, and a 
train of moral evils. 
progress of affairs in the christian church for twen- 
ty years last.past, will deny that a great Tn 8 
has taken place in respect to the Subject. and Cus- 
ton of which we have been speaking? And with 
the truth thus before us, how can we avoid coming | 
to the conclusion, that fashion prevails as exten-: 
sively. in the religious world, as it does in an. 
sphere in human liſe? ' No one can, and do Justice. 
to his own conscience, and 8ense of justice, 

"2. Let us now direet our attention to the Crip. 
ture view of the © new birth,” 

I think it” will be conceded on all hands that. 
* being born again;* * born of *the 8pirit;” * born of 
water;' © born of the word of God;* © born of God:? 
are different expressions which convey the same 
Sentiment.” * In trugh, adopt either of the'terms;and. 
you express the'same idea. ''These are all the Jan- 
guage of the New Testament. /' Our Lord” 8ays-. 
* Except a man be born again, he cannot 8ee the 
kingdom of God.' 


the flesh, is flesh, that Which! is born of the Spirit," i 
Spirit.” 

Peter says—1 Ep. 1. 23. * Being hom agiin, 
not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, whieh- liveth "und abideth' forever. 
And John avs —1 Ch. v. 1. iv, 7. ** Whogsoever be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God; 


God; and every one that loveth is born' of Nos 
and knoweth God.” | 

It being admitted, that these different expreegiou 
convey but one, and 'the sel/same idea, if 'we can 


one of them, our. object- will be accomplished; we 
hall know' what is meant by being born” wary 
born of the spirit, or 'of the word of God, » 11 
I will select © Born of God.” + It is simply- to be- 
lieve that Jesus of Nazareth is the/Christ, or the 
anointed'of 'God; of whom Moses in the law and | 
the prophets did prophecy, and-did 8ay 'should com? 
to bless mankind; and to love God; and* our fellow 
creatures.' 
finition, 
tem, is, its smplicity.” 


"This is'a very 'simple and plat 
And one of the'beauties of the 
And one of the objects: the 
was, to'guard them agninst the 8ophisms of the ag 


Jo ment of the-simplicity of. the, ga 


is in; Christ: Jesus.? F464 $4 


denounced them, as a moral Scourge, which wo aig 


And. who that has noticed. iy | , 


In verse 5, we read; * Except 
'man be born of water, and of the spirit, he cannot. 
enter the kingdom of God.” "That which is born of 


© Beloved, Jet us love one another: for love is of: 


only *prove, or ascertain what is -meant by | either 


in de- 
os 


apoatles had 'in view .in- writing to: the: believers, ; 
in which they lived,and to protect them-in __ 


fear," 8ays Paul to the. Corinthians,.* s thatis is. 0 
.gerpent beguiled Eve through his ubtlety,/ 80. your 
||| minds 8hould- be. Corrupted from the 1mplicity.40 


* Truth; is: both ample. and. plains, hrbos Dl, } 
| Fitter and mysterious. While one. appears. plainer, 
-and brighter, and the more glorious, as you-advanc 

11in-the examination of it; the other, is dark, /iotry- 
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5p es of Glote'4 are- _ tht Hed be 
quoted to prove the correctness of the interpretation 
now given of the new birth, and" both'of them have 
heen quoted. L Je hn v. 1. © Whosoever 'believeth 
that Jesus'is the Christ, is born of, God.? /' 

Is there any thing mysterious in believing that 
Jezus is the Christ ?. You answer, no. Then there 
is nothing*my8terious | in being bor of * God. . For 
to be born of God, is simply to believe on” Jesus as 
the Clirist. "Again, to love, to dwell in love, to 
be under the spirit of affection and kindness to- 
wards our brethren of the human family, i is what is 
meant by being born of God. , 1 John iv.'T. © Every 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.? 

Did you, ever love? Yes, you 8ay. Then you 
are born of God, You know what: God. is. For 
{ WY God'is love. Bear in mind that I have quoted from 
(Wl the writings of John, who recorded the words of our 
! 

p 
d 
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Savior; and it must be admitted, that he well un- 
derstood his own language; and he is the. most 


proper authority to which we can BY, to. ascertain | 
y 


. WH what he meant by the -expressions. x uch we find in 
- WH the 3d of John. 

WM But inquires the reader, what do you make of the 
language, © The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the $0und thereof; but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither, it goeth; £0 1s every 
one that is born of the spirit.” _ 

| reply, can you see the wind? can you tell from 
, WH vhence it comes, or where it goes? No. But you 
+ WH bear it, you feel it, and you $es its effects upon the 
' Wi things around: you. So it is with the influence of 
love, When you. are under the direction of” the 
love of God, you cannot, 8ee the love, but you s8ee 
ts effects; you feel it, and you can. no more trace it, 
in all its'bearings, its origin, its, end, the extent of 
its operations, than you can. tell where. the wind 
comes from, and where it goes to. * God is love,” 

'and his ways are past finding out.” *-To know 
the love of Christ which passeth. knowledge.” 

The kingdom of God, which, we cannot, see, nor 
enter, without being born of God, consisteth not in 
nents, or in drinks; it cometh not by observation, 
but is *© fa peace, and joy in the holy 
Ghost.” These principles dwell only in the heart of 
him who'is influenced by love. And when a man 
ls exereiged by a spirit of hatred; of malevolence, 

18yenge;' when he hates his, /brother,] he--eannot 
% " nyo the; kingdom! He is then in outer- 

| wy is. full of despair. + He is inthe gall. 


ess, and in the; bonds of iniquity. 


d a leader, were inimical to the Savior, and op-! 
ed to-his | doctrine, [They were earnestly look- 


ing for the" Messiah, and for the. etablishinent of 


xdom, which they. thought would: be a tem-. 


ar toi ang vision, nw 
he ey qt co a my 


{ ern of which. Nicodemus was. a member | 


| wht bad, as he sUppdsed, experienced the- new 
birth, and ak him the question,”'* Sir, what is / 


| -h and well did our Lands _ that 1 


new birth? "What ' is it to- be born again?” What 
answer; think you; he would return'? I wilt tel} 
you.” He would'not atiswer you in the Janguage of 
Scripture. ' * Whoscever 'loveth, is borti of God: 

and"knoweth God,” but he would immediately relate 
his experience, he would tell you of his 8orrows and 
Joys, his conviction and conversion, from beginning 
to end, and having done this, he would undoubtedly 


 8ay, © this is what. I call the new birth, this is what 


I call being born again! You may call it what 
you please, but this 1s the name that I give it,” 
Now, in/like manner, we may ascertain what was 


the ,process. of ;the new. birth, which. is to believe | 


Jesus is the Christ, in the days of the apostles, by 
referring to-one who was made to, believe on Christ. 


Take the case of the conversion of the. Ethiopian 
eunueh, who-was a'man 1n great authority, being the 
treasurer-of Candice, queen of Ethiopia. The history 
is given in Acts vii, 27—40. It seems he had been 
converted to Judaism, and according to the require- 
ment of that Jaw, had been-up to Jerusalem' to offer 
his yearly tribute to-the God of Abrabam.' He carri- 
ed with him a copy-of the scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, a_custom which-prevailed extensively among 
the Jes. He was reading, as he rode leisurely along, 
the 53d ch. of Isaiah ; these' words, * He was led as 
a lamb to the laughter ; ; and as a sheep. before her 
Shearers is dumb, s0'he opened not his: month.” 


At this juncture, Philip, one of our Lord's disci- 
ples, drew near, and under the direction of the spirit 
of the Lord, enquired, © Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?” The reply was, © How can I except 


s0me man guide 'me,” And by his direction Philip 


immediately 8eated-himself in the chariot, and” 
at the same scripture, and preached unto him 
And as they came unto a certain river, the eunuch 
821d, * Here is water, what doth hinder me to be bap- 
tised ? Philip said, * If. thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest. ; He answered, * I beheve that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” And on this sim- 
ple profession of faith Philip baptized him, 

At the present day, the simple. profession of faith 
in Christ as the son' of God, would be considered no 
convers1on at all. Such is the great contrast between 
ancient and modern times. 


Philip: «did not say to him— This is very well, as 


far as you have. gone. ;:But- you must do more than 
this. You must: believe in the trinitſ total depravity, 
original sin, and above. all, -in endless misery! And 
you must see that" it is just in God: to cast ' you off 
eternally; and begides,.you must go up to Jerusa- 
lem, and go before the church, tell your experience, 


\and if two-thirds. yote- in favor of receiving you, if 
"they decide that you 'are.' genuinely converted, I 


will baptize you, but I cannot do it without. There 
is nothing of this character found in the hiatory. 
Take the case of. the call and- conversion of Si- 


|} mon Peter; and Andrew his brother. They were 
|] mendin their nets. 
and oqid 


Our Savior came that way, 
unto them, * follow me;' and they immedi- 
yl ately left all arid followed/him... This is all the con- 


'version they 'experienced. | They! believed on him 
| as the g0n of God, and ſollowed bm as the Meesiah, 


fv 


mn baginn i roy his OP +408 re-,, | 


ory. he promised:them.., And. 
tle reader, believing in, —_ following Christ, is 
as. good conversion. now, as it was in the days, fl 
our -Savior;- for he is the 8ame, yesterday, | 


and forever, May we Aaates of Tesus, an 6nd rest it 
| 


% 
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THE FATHERLESS. 

[A subscriber has requested us to give the annexed 
lines a place in the columns of the Repository. © We 
have read them with interest; and although it 18 
somewhat foreign from the design of our work, -to in- 

gert any but original communications, ,yet, 'we. feel 
constrained to depart from' our general rule on this 


occasion, and et before our. readers, * THE FATHER= | 


LESS, believing- -they. will be interested | in its perusal. 
—E». Uni. and L. R.]- I Y 


, Cons hither, 'tis thy father, boy! 
_ .- Receive him with.a kiss.* 
©O, mother; mother !; do not jest 
On 8uch a theme as this,” 
Though I was but a little child, 
- How. bitterly-T cried, :', «© 
And clung to thee in agony, 
When my poor: father died.” 


© Come, child, this.is no time to. weep, . 
Partake thy mother's JOY, 
The husband of my chojce shall | prays 
/..  . A parent. to wy bay. 

4 * O, mother, mother] say not 80, -. 
= 1 cast_no blame. on.thee,.'. -;,.. 
But yon gay. 8tranger cannot. feel 

A father” $ love to. me. 


« Come, boy, 't.is for thy sake I wed'— 
. © No, mother, not for mine, 

I do not ask in "all the world 
One 8mile of love, 8ave thine : 

O say why is the: widow s veil. 

| $o early laid aside; 

The hateful rumor is not' true ?* 

Thou wilt Not be a bride. | 


7 Had I NS, older—more jnured 
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. To this world's cold career, 


is I might have Sought a fextival 


To: check a filial tear ; ©. bs Fg es, 
Gay banners find gay. lon 
But from their Station hurled, |.” 
The gay forget them, and purzug” 
\ The next that 1 n unfurled, 


: Bat I am of an age to.x rize_ 
'The being.in whom blend 


The love andthe soſicitude, 


© Of monitor and friend. - 


Each joy and care I felt, 


He: planed my boyish ports, and ay | 
And taught my infant lips to pray,” | 


As by.his 81de I knelt. 


Yet defi not this an impious grit "ff 
No, mother, thou wilt. own TI 


"With cheerfulness I spoke of him 6620} 


"When we have been alone. ns 
But bring no other father here— ©" 
No, mother, we must part; . wy 

The ſeelins "that T'm fatherless, 
_ Weighs | ary on my heart.” wy 
- "oils. 


| | 'Ta our Fae: e'k axnD.  $4ritons,." 
-*O, mother; eanst thou quite forget | Wi our? friends and uhgeribers' ue their” ex a 
| How lid 'in hand we erept . ._ || tions to- extend the'circulation of this work ?:-Covll ; 
To my own honored father's bed - not-each subscriber obtain one more gs _— 

' * To watch/him while he'slept || would tend to 'increase our {list t. and*givei us. 
And do you not remember till. ws means'ef making the work more "anda. 
His ing ow feeble kiss ? © | | _ || ing... Ky ed vail hem yon 1? Thus-far;" 


© Alas! 2uch* thoughts but little nut, 
A day of Joj—liks "this. 


Of joy! 0, mother, wu path, 
 'Phis is 96 hond;for-ins, ED, 
' T eannot bear to br © one word 
"Of bitterness'to thee. | / HOI 
My father placed my hand in thine; + 1 OM 
od bets me love. thee well, : | i | 
And how I love, theze tears'of cham 
| May eloquently tell FIRST TO 277% © 


